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_ fis the Editor Sees Tim, 


“When the spectators become more important 
than the players, then we are in the amusement 
business,” says Dr. Howard G. Danford. Judging 
by the provisions made for the former it would 
appear that school athletics are really big amuse- 
ment business. 


“It’s never too late to learn,” is a widely 
quoted educational slogan. This generally may 
be true, but in the case of a drowned person it 
is completely false. “Every boy and girl a swim- 
mer and every swimmer a lifesaver,” is the motto 
of the Red Cross Lifesaving Program. What a 
sensible motto and program! 

May we emphasize again that the school 
bulletin board is something which the student sees 
continuously and also, one of the first things that 
a visitor sees. Handled sensibly by an authorized 
Bulletin Board Committee this important device 
can be attractive, interesting and inspirational, as 
well as educational. 


Stressing that “we are not setting up ourselves 


as a censor but are seeking to convert the mount- 
ing protests against shoddy TV programming into 
intelligent discussion that can be helpful both to 
the TV industry and to the viewing public,” The 
National Parent-Teacher, official voice of twelve 
million P.T.-A. members, in its September issue 
inaugurated a continuing evaluation of television 
programs. A fine and needed project! 

Safety with weapons is becoming an increas- 
ingly important responsibility of the school be- 
cause (1) the school enrolls all of the youthful 
shooters, and (2) of the greatly increased use of 
the manufactured guns—air guns, rifles, shot- 
guns, and handguns—and the home-made sling- 
shots, blowguns, zipguns, etc., ALL of which are 
potentially dangerous. 

If the school has a gun club it can pro- 
mote a safety campaign through the assembly 
(dramatization and demonstration), bulletin 
board, school newspaper, exhibits, and other 
media. If there is no such club, a special com- 
mittee of the Safety Council or Student Council, 
or other organization can provide this essential 
instruction. 
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The family of student workshops is constantly 
increasing. Why not, if each of these promotes 
more intelligent and effective handling of an ac- 
tivity? In school publications, student council, 
athletics, speech, music, leadership and other 
areas these events are solidly established. A new 
member is the cheerleaders workshop, usually 
organized and staffed by and through The Na- 
tional Cheerleaders Association. Welcome New- 
comer! 


We have just read another article on “inte- 
grating the curricular and the extracurricular” 
and this one, like all the others, pleads for a closer 
relationship between clubs and classes, student 
council and social studies and speech, assembly 
and speech, etc., making an activity a sort of lab- 
oratory or shop for the subject class. All these 
integrationists stress the practical application idea 
but a few of them are frank enough to admit that 
a main, probably the main, purpose is to make 
class work more intriguing—to sugar-coat it. 

“ In a few, and only a few, instances an activity 
may very naturally and properly grow out of a 
formal class or be closely related to it: for ex- 
ample, science club and science class, school news- 
paper and journalism, debate and speech. How- 
ever, with nearly all activities such integration is 
not even possible. How, for example, would you 
integrate social events, athletics, manners and 
courtesy, honor societies and awards, service 
activities, commencement, and financing? 

Note, too, some of the problems involved. For 
example, how would you coordinate the integrated 
and unintegrated activities? How provide for the 
non-class student who had the necessary interest 
and ability? For the class member who lacks 
these? How solve the many complicated prob- 
lems of sponsorship? For example, the class 
teacher who is not interested or competent in the 
activity; or the deeply interested and highly 
competent potential sponsor who teaches other 
subjects? 

In short, official integration would, in most 
cases (1) overstress curricularization and for- 
malization, (2) be downright impossible, and (3) 
bring too many tough problems of supervision 
and administration. 
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We hear too much about “juvenile delinquency,” too little about “juvenile decency.” 
And much too little about the fine organizations that are successfully promoting good 
citizenship among young folks. Here is a brief story about one of these organizations—a 
story the editor requested after he had listened to numerous school people describe its 


ideals, activities and local influence. 


Key Clubbers in Action 


HE YOUNG MAN HAD THE DARK, SWARTHY 
5 GooD LOOKS of a Sal Mineo-type high 

school hoodlum. He spoke with the bop, 
G.I. and teen-age jargon which astounds, but 
amuses and endears as well. But this teen-ager 
was no fugitive from a “blackboard jungle.” 
Quite the contrary! 

In high school, admittedly “a pretty tough 
place,” he and his fellow Key Clubbers had gone 
to the school authorities offering to help “head 
off juvenile delinquency.” The authorities felt 
that a serious potential for high school trouble 
was dress—tee shirts and jeans for the boys, 
shapeless sweaters, long skirts and ballerina slip- 
pers for the girls. 

So the Key Club went to work. They promoted 
good dress among their fellow males. They made 
wearing a tie and jacket a badge of “being hep.” 
The girls—as girls will—followed suit. Soon the 
entire atmosphere around this large high school, 
in its crowded metropolitan surroundings, was 
changed. “We even took the leader of one of the 
, toughest black-leather-jacket gangs into Key Club, 
changed his whole outlook on life, and ended up 
with a terrific Key Club leader,” the young man 
said. 

This young man was a Trustee of Key Club 
International. He was speaking to a cynical, “I’ve 
heard everything” reporter from one of the Wash- 
ington, D.C. daily newspapers at the time of the 
14th Annual Key Club Convention in that city. 
The reporter listened, first with disbelief, then 
with skepticism, finally with respect. 

For he was hearing, from one individual, the 





OUR COVER 


The upper picture shows a wreck scene in front 
of the school building which was the first item on 
the program of Key Club Week organized by White 
Station High Key Club, Memphis, Tennessee. See 
this page and page 223 for a résumé of other Key 
Club activities. 

In the lower picture one of the two separate casts 
is shown in a scene from Girl Crazy staged by the 
Sikeston High School Thespians of Sikeston, 
Missouri. See the story of double-casting on 
page 197. 
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story of what Key Club means to a single high 
school—and there are 50,000 individuals in 2,000 
United States and Canadian high schools doing 
the same kind of things for their schools, their 
fellow students, and for themselves. 

Key Club International is a high school boys’ 
service organization sponsored by the men of 
Kiwanis International. Key Club is best de- 
scribed as a “Kiwanis club” in the high school. 
But it is something more, too. Key Club takes 
its name from the fact that its members are, in 
truth, key men in their schools. The scholastic, 
moral, and leadership level is high. Key Club is 
not exclusive, but Key Club membership is de- 
sirable, and sought after by high school boys. 
And Key Club is by no means a “recruiting 
ground” for Kiwanis. Many Key Clubbers be- 
come Kiwanians, of course, and many do not. 

Key Club has not always been a service or- 
ganization. 

The first Key Club was a group of young men 
in Sacramento, California, who, independently, 
had been invited to attend a series of Kiwanis 
meetings, each with a Kiwanian in the occupa- 
tional field which the youngster, himself, had 
hoped to enter. The idea was “vocational guid- 
ance.” It was felt that a year of association with 
a man in the field of interest to the youngster 
would help the youngster to decide definitely 
whether or not he would like to enter that field. 
The young men, who saw each other week after 
week, banded together in a group they called a 
“Key Club.” That was in 1925. Now, Key Club 
is a separate entity like the Boy Scouts or Boys 
Clubs of America—still with Kiwanis sponsorship 
at the local, district and international levels, 
though. Key Club is governed by an international 
president (currently he is C. William Nelson, of 
Melbourne, Florida), two vice-presidents, a sec- 
retary and 12 trustees. There are 30 Key Club 
districts, and 2,000 United States, Canadian, 
Alaska and Hawaiian Key Clubs. 
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The young men in these clubs perform some 
incredible feats, all the more astounding because 
of today’s emphasis on the “problem of juvenile 
delinquency.” In Chicago, for example, the Key 
Club of Senn High School on the city’s north side 
“adopted” a struggling, privately-operated home 
for cerebral-palsied children. They act as nurses 
each afternoon following their classes, for the 20 
boys and girls at the home. “Their presence is 
the most wonderful therapy in the world,” says 
Mrs. Albert J. Wilhan, who runs the home. 

Two or three years ago, the home found itself, 
suddenly, in really serious financial trouble. Mrs. 
Wilhan says she hated to go to the youngsters 
for help, but, as a last resort, she did. And what 
a wise decision she made. In a month the young- 
sters raised the $9,000.00 it took to save the home. 
“They're wonderful,” says Mrs. Wilhan, “ab- 
solutely wonderful.” 

In Dallas, Texas, Key Clubbers, under a young 
man destined to become their International Presi- 
dent, undertook to help the city stop a serious 
epidemic of BB gun damage. They performed 
their task with tremendous success. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, Key Clubbers an- 
swered the pathetic plea of a little mountain girl 
in nearby, hard-up War Branch, Kentucky. The 
girl’s letter said: “Children in the mountainous 
part of Kentucky don’t have much privilege, and 
it is hard for our parents to support our family 
and provide clothing.” The Nashville boys re- 
sponded to the letter with a committee to gather 
food, clothing and school supplies. Collections 
completed, they loaded their supplies into station 
wagons, and drove to War Branch in time to make 
Santa Claus a reality. 

Key Clubbers of Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles, California, learned that a local toy li- 
brary was faced with the prospect of shutting 
down due to a scarcity of toys. Key Clubbers 
arranged a drive to raise money for toys, and to 
collect toys, themselves. They printed and dis- 
tributed 3,500 handbills and bulletins to inform 
nearby residents of the drive; they placed deposit 
boxes around the city; they collected donations 
from the boxes and from householders in a door- 
to-door campaign. Net result: 3,000 toys for the 
toy library. Stories such as this are legion. 

And, because boys are boys, the methods Key 
Clubbers employ are often unorthodox, often in- 
spired, seldom ineffective. One Canadian Key 
Club raised money for its pet project by “selling 
one of its members as a slave” for one hour to the 
highest bidder. Another club bought an old wreck 
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of a car, and provided “students an opportunity 
to work off their frustrations” by whaling away 
at the car with a sledge hammer at twenty-five 
cents a crack. Another Key Club held an “ugliest 
man contest” with the “Winner” the individual 
who received the most votes—at ten cents a vote. 

In all their activities, Key Clubbers are giving 
the lie to the myth of present-generation degenera- 
tion. They are making better citizens of them- 
selves while they build better schools for their 
classmates and their communities. They are living 
up to the description which James Conover, prin- 
cipal of Terre Haute High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, gave of them when he said: “The Key 
Club’s purpose is unselfish service for the com- 
plete school, the student body and the community 
of young people. This is done by teaching mem- 
bers to be of service as leaders of tomorrow; to 
live according to God’s Golden Rule, and to de- 
velop as honored citizens by giving unselfish 
personal service.” 

And Conover ought to know what Key Club- 
bers live by, and what they do, for his school has 
one of North America’s most active, most suc- 
cessful, Key Club organizations. 


How to Bungle a Meeting 


ERWIN F. KARNER 
State Teachers College 
Dickinson, South Dakota. 


You are chosen chairman or president of a 
group! 

You are the worst chairman or president 
which the group could possibly have chosen. 

You know nothing about organization, and 
have no idea of how to be a leader. 

You make every mistake in the book when you 
conduct a meeting. 

After you have finished your tour of duty, you 
decide to write an article about the mistakes 
which you made. 

It is a how-to-do-it article. 

How to do what? 

How to bungle a meeting! 

1. Never call the meeting to order. Just start 
talking, and let everyone else start talking. Some 
members might not realize until the end that the 
meeting has been called to order. 

2. Don’t have the business of the meeting put 
in some kind of order. Just jump upon the first 
matter of business which hits you, and move to 
others as they come to you. 
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3. Let one person dominate the meeting mere- 
ly because he speaks up first and talks the loudest. 
In effect, let him replace you as chairman. 

4. At the other extreme, let everyone talk at 
once. It mixes things up so very nicely! Don’t 
try to restore order. 

5. Don’t allow the business of the meeting to 
progress. If only a quarter or one-half of the 
business which is supposed to be accomplished 
is accomplished, don’t let it bother you. There 
is always time to do it next time. 

6. Allow members of your group to get into 
arguments with one another, and don’t try to put 
a stop to them. 

7. Disregard the formalities of proper reso- 
lution making, seconding, or voting. 

8. Allow the meeting to get off on a tangent, 
and don’t bother to bring it back on the track. 

9. Don’t consult any authority if some tech- 
nical point of procedure arises. 


10. When the going gets tough, appoint a 
committee to take over the business at hand. 

11. Allow a few people to close the meeting 
before the group has taken care of an important 
piece of business. 

12. Put all of your close friends on commit- 
tees, and ignore people who are really interested 
in and really deserve to be placed upon the 
committees. 

13. At the end, don’t announce when or where 
the next meeting will be held. 

14. Never let the members know in advance 
what important matters will be taken up at the 
next meeting. 

15. Work with cliques within the organization 
and allow them to run the show. Call on their 
people when important matters come up. When 
nominations for elections are being held, allow 
the clique to close them before others have a 
chance to nominate. 


Football, basketball and baseball players practice many times—for quite a number of 


final events. 


Dramatists practice many times—for a single event. 


Double-casting 


increases the number of active participants, promotes wholesome cooperation between 
the two groups and doubles the number of public performances and the size of the 
audience.‘ 


Our Happy Experience With Double-Casting 


N CLOSE TO TWENTY YEARS AS A TEACHER of 
drama and a coach of dramatics in the sec- 
ondary schools of Missouri one thing had 

bothered me more than the inevitable battle with 
the athletic department, the problem of scheduling 
around the activities of the music department, the 
giving way to community affairs that must be 
scheduled in the auditorium in the name of public 
relations, the constant need to sell the drama pro- 
gram to administrators long over-sold on other 
phases of the extracurricular program, and the 
ever constant problem of other faculty members 
who had a not-too-secret longing for the smell 
of grease paint and the thrill of the footlights. 

Much more upsetting than any of these was 

the feeling of futility that came regularly with the 
ringing down of the curtain on the final act of 
each performance. And the more successful the 
performance, the greater the sense of loss. | 
watched my stage crew sweat manfully with paint 
brush and hammer, often literally creating from 
nothing a set that would do professionals proud. 
I saw my cast develop poise and confidence, turn- 
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ing awkward, fast growing young bodies into 
trained, well-coordinated machines, theirs to com- 
mand. Thin young voices took on a depth and 
resonance only hinted at before. Actors developed 
a sense of responsibility and experienced the 
heady feeling of being an important part of a 
worth-while project, many of them for the first 
time. But all this for only one night of glory. 


So few had profited, so many had been turned 
away. At least seventy-five, timid, shy, hopeful, 
students appeared for tryouts each time I an- 
nounced the casting of a new play. The hardest 
thing I had to face was not the rigorous six weeks 
practice schedule but the task of selecting from 
that number a cast of—say twenty. | was carrying 
a full teaching load and our play bill already 
called for three major productions in addition to 
our district and state festivals, for which we 
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always hoped to qualify. I couldn’t add another 
thing to the schedule. 

Finally, after much soul-searching, and a vivid 
recall of bone-weary days in the classroom after 
long nights on the rehearsal stage, with full re- 
membrance of nerves jangled by the exuberance 
of even twenty high schoolers, now about to be 
multiplied (no one knew how much) by the addi- 
tion of a few more to work with, I dared to do 
something I had dreamed about for a long time. 
I tried double-casting and a two-night stand rather 
than the traditional one performance. 

It happened that the straight play version of 
the Broadway musical, Girl Crazy, was on the bill 
for our next production. It also happened that 
| had six girls who looked equally good for the 
three major female roles. And the play called 
for so many boys that I wouldn’t need to double- 
cast the male roles, That, I was sure, would give 
the experiment a better chance of succeeding. 
After all, seven high school boys are just about 
a match for one lone director, unless of course, 
one happens to feel, as I do, just a little partial 
to the boys, finding their usually guileless and 
straightforward shennanigans a source of amuse- 
ment and a natural sign of growing up. 

With some trepidation | announced the plan 
to my drama group (Thespian Troupe 1075) and 
drew up a schedule which included no more than 
the sixteen practice sessions, two hours in length, 
which my students had come to expect. 

The students were skeptical at first. They had 
a kind consideration for my welfare, protesting 
that it would be twice as much work for me. Each 
girl had a sneaking feeling that if I had to make 
a choice I’d choose her, thus canceling out any 
competition in the performance. Also there was 
some fear that one cast might somehow get more 
of the director’s attention than the other, or what 
was worse, there was the awful possibility that one 
girl might have more natural ability and thus give 
a better performance than her double. After all, 
competition isn’t always the thrill for the young 
(I hate the word teen-ager) that we parents and 
teachers, in our own selfish desire to bask in 
reflected glory, lead ourselves to believe. 

But I explained our plan. There would be 
two performances. We would have only the usual 


sixteen practice sessions of two hours each. Every 
member of the cast would be present at each prac- 
tice. We would divide the time on the stage so 
that each girl would have as much practice as the 
other and, equally important, so that the boys 
would feel equal confidence in their two leading 
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ladies. The girls would alternate as actors and 
observers. They would be expected to listen to 
stage directions, aid with blocking, and correct 
errors they might observe in the performance. | 
would announce on the night of the first dress 
rehearsal which cast went on which night. 

Still fearful, we went into rehearsal. Our first 
problem wasn’t long in showing itself. I had 
never tolerated absence from rehearsal. If a mem- 
ber of the cast was ill then none of us practiced. 
And you'd be surprised how that keeps down a 
rash of headaches, toe aches, and similar ailments 
delicate high schoolers are subject to, especially 
when faced with a choice between a date and play 
practice. But quickly one of the girls, and she 
wasn’t the brightest, figured that she was wasting 
time listening to instructions while her double 
was on stage. She would attend practice only 
when it suited her schedule. It took a calm, but 
convincing, promise to remove her from the cast 
to line her up and keep the others straight. Then 
we discovered that twenty-seven pairs of feet and 
twenty-seven voices can make twice as much noise 
as twenty. So we made a rule, no walking and 
no talking while off the stage. And we enforced 
it. At last we were on our way. 

Dress rehearsal offered no special problems, 
since they were familiar with our custom of two 
dress rehearsals. And the two performances more 
than justified my confidence in the outcome of the 
experiment. The girls were pleased with them- 
selves. The boys had learned more than they 
thought possible when they were faced with the 
necessity of adapting to the style, manner, and 
temperament of two leading ladies. The two ca- 
pacity audiences were high in their praise, many 
of them delighting a weary director’s heart by 
attending both nights so as not to play favorites 
with the young actresses. Best of all the benefits 
of educational theater had been offered to twenty- 
seven, rather than to twenty, young people. 

So sold was I on double casting that I de- 
termined to try Annie, Get Your Gun that way 
too. However, this cast of forty-five was much 
too large to get into the auditorium at one prac- 
tice session. I worked out a schedule with nearly 
twice the number of practices to which we had 
grown accustomed, twenty-four two and one-half 
hour sessions, two nights and two afternoon re- 
hearsals each week for six weeks. I double cast 
all the major roles and assigned cast A to perform 
on Thursday night and cast B on Friday night. 
Each cast was to practice one afternoon and one 
night each week. That didn’t give much time for 
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line learning at rehearsal but I have found it 
better discipline to insist on line learning off 
stage. 

Soon it was obvious that one cast was scouting 
the other to be sure it didn’t try an innovation. 
And, I confess, I still sensed the fear that one cast 
might be told something the other would miss. 
But when I explained that I was sure one cast was 
as capable as the other, that dramatics is an art, 
creative and individual, and that I wanted each 
actor to bring to his part a personality created by 
his own ingenuity and inventiveness, they ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

Just to show their willingness to recognize the 
varied talents they possessed, they even made a 
game of coming up with ideas to make the two 
performances different. When it was discovered 
that one cast had an Annie and a Frank who had 
beautiful singing voices, their doubles in the other 
cast set about to add so much action and insight 
into character to their parts that the music would 
not be missed in their performances. The six 
actors carrying the roles of Annie’s young 
brothers and sisters came forth with so many 
innovations that those who saw both perform- 
ances were delighted. 

Double-casting this time allowed me to use 
some students who worked part time and who 
could not have made each practice otherwise. 
Again we played to capacity houses. Those who 


saw both performances, and there were many, 
were high in their praises. They could see little 
difference in the quality of acting of the two casts. 
And they appreciated the art of acting even more 
when they saw the clever innovations and original 
interpretations of each cast. 

Problems . . . there were plenty. This isn’t a 
venture for one who doesn’t love both teaching 
and dramatics. If one hasn’t unlimited patience 
and the ability to hold on to a promise of ultimate 
success in the face of present obstacles, then 
double-casting is not for him. There was con- 
fusion. Practice sessions were loud even when 
we enforced the no talking and no unnecessary 
movements rule. After all there were times when 
thirty pairs of feet had to get up creaky stairs to 
the stage. A few had to be removed from the 
cast when they could see no reason to attend prac- 
tice so long as a double could do it for them. 
Cast A had a problem of taking care of costumes 
and props so they would be ready for cast B on 
Friday night. The director had the added burden 
which a doubling of practice sessions brings. 

But when the final curtain fell, the set struck, 
and costumes and props had found their way 
home again, there was a feeling of satisfaction 
and a glow of achievement that made it all worth 
while. And I’m sure I’ve found the best way of 
bringing the benefits of educational theater to a 
greater number of students. 


Because (1) making and receiving introductions are very common experiences of all 
individuals and (2) the proper techniques do not come as a part of original nature, 
the what, how, why and when must be learned. Active participation by the learners 


helps to ensure effective learning. 


An Introduction to Introductions 


HE MOST FASCINATING or intriguing of the 
basic urges to the younger teen-ager who 

has no knowledge of how to cope with it, 
and the one which confuses and bewilders him 
most, is sex. He wants to find out about sex not 
only in a physiological way, but in a social way. 
Naturally, it’s better not to attempt to discuss or 
handle physiological sex except in the health or 
physical education classes; it, like religion, is a 
tender spot with the public. But social sex edu- 
cation can be considered and carried on in the 
home room and the assembly. How to behave at 
various times with members of the opposite sex 
is a big problem with junior and senior high 
school students. Social security and social sex 
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are inextricably mixed. These two problems can 
be the basis of an entire series of home room 
programs and projects. 

The following is only a tentative and incom- 
plete outline, because any truly comprehensive 
program would have to be developed by the 
youngsters themselves in cooperative planning 
sessions. The home room officers and members 
certainly will have ideas and comments of their 
own to offer. 

Since the social-sex need is the one which 
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appeals most strongly to youngsters at this time, 
the program outline deals with that pressing 
matter. The field is much too wide for a 
complete coverage in anything less than a 
book, so for our purposes, let us take for one 
week’s suggested program the matter of making 
introductions. 

During the first session take up the ideas: 
why do you make introductions? and how do 
you make introductions? Probably the best way 
to develop a real discussion is actually to ask the 
group a question or two designed either to make 
them indignant or to make them defensive. An 
example would be, “I'll bet there aren’t three of 
you who would know how to introduce your cur- 
rent boy or girl friend to your family.” 

Then you might say, “All right, then, how do 
you do it?” 

After the sample introduction has been made, 
you again ask a question. “What do the rest of 
you think of that introduction? How do you 
think it could have been done better?” 


This is almost guaranteed to start a rousing 
discussion. When this idea has begun to fade 
away, they can be led to think about the reasons 
for introductions being made a certain way. 

On the second day the discussion might be 
centered about the differences in introductions 
according to circumstances. Taking a remark or 
example from the first day’s discussion, hand it 
right back to its originator and ask him if he can 
tell why he made that introduction in the way 
he did. Discussion following examples is nearly 
always effective. 

During the third and fourth days of discus- 
sion have reports on the origin of certain cus- 
toms still followed when introductions are made. 
These reports could take the form of short 
stories, or, depending on the versatility of the 
group, playlets illustrating the origins of the 
customs. Comments from the group are often 
enlightening, interesting, and humorous. 

Following each day’s discussion, the group 
should try formally to formulate some rules to 
follow in making introductions. 


On the fifth day, the secretary for the group 
might read back a list of rules which the young- 
sters have felt really tell in concise, to-the-point 
form exactly what to do when introducing people 
or when being introduced. The generalization to 
be reached, of course, is that courtesy is simply 
thinking first of the other person. 
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A program which will meet the criteria for 
good assemblies and at the same time will help 
satisfy the individual’s basic needs follows. But 
first, briefly, let’s list again the criteria for good 
assemblies.' They are: (1) a good assembly is 
educationally justifiable; (2) it reaches into the 
community; (3) it is in accord with sound edu- 
cational policies and practices; and (4) it is 
dynamic and vital. 


We shall call our assembly program “Cour- 
tesy Customs Now and Then.” 


The program will consist of illustrations of 
certain common polite customs still in use that 
originated long ago. First the scene will show a 
couple demonstrating such a custom as it is prac- 
ticed today; for example, a junior high school 
couple will walk down a prop street, the boy on 
the outside or street side. The next scene will 
show a couple in the dress (or some approxima- 
tion thereof) of fifteenth-century Italy (or 
Spain or France). As they walk beneath the 
overhanging balconies, a carriage passes, splash- 
ing muddy water on the person nearest the street 
—the gentleman, of course. At the same instant 
the lady in the upstairs apartment tosses out her 
potato peels from the balcony, aiming for the 
gutter. Her aim being poor, the gutter being 
narrow, and the wind blowing, our gentleman 
friend is further inconvenienced. But the fair 
damsel will, of course, come out of the ordeal 
unscathed. 


Three or four such illustrations will delight 
the audience while at the same time they see a 
custom correctly illustrated and learn something 
of its history. This assembly would be educa- 
tionally justifiable. It would reach out into the 
audience and explain customs common to every 
polite or would-be polite person in the audience 
and in the community. It would parallel very 
closely the learning taking place in home room 
and the general goals of education which try to 
suit a person to his environment. Especially, this 
assembly program would be vital, dynamic, and 
appropriate, and would give wide opportunity 
for creativity and resourcefulness. It would help 
satisfy student desires to know how to act in 
certain situations, would give much pleasure to 
the audience, would utilize activity and inde- 
pendence, and would increase the sense of worth, 
the latter two particularly on the part of the 
participants. 


Vitalized Assemblies. New York: 


'Thompson, Nellie Zetta. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. 
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Despite the coaches’ loud sermons about “character building,” we all know that pressure 
for suitable marks, certification of ineligibles, violation of practice and playing rules, 
and other types of “non-character building” activities in the field of interscholastic 
athletics are not too uncommon. Is there a somewhat similar dishonesty in other areas 


of extracurricular activities? 


Integrity and the Activities Program 


DR. WILLIAM S. STERNER 
School of Education, 

Rutgers, The State University 
Newark, New Jersey 


ECENTLY MUCH HAS bEEN HEARD ABOUT 
R FRAUD AND DECEIT on certain TV pro- 

grams. Lies and misrepresentations seem 
to be so prevalent. For personal profit and the 
publicity value, some companies and individuals 
have been swept into a web that has threads in 
many areas of our society. As someone has said, 
too many of our citizens seem to be willing to 
applaud polite fraud instead of seeking the im- 
polite truth. 

While reading about these scandals on TV, I 
could not help recalling some of the stories that 
students in my classes have told me from time to 
time about activities programs in their schools. 
High school principals, and students, too, have 
talked with me privately about unsavory situa- 
tions in the schools of several states. Though 
some of these stories may be only rumors, it seems 
that here is a problem about which all should 
be deeply concerned. For some time the Middle 
States Association was so disturbed about inter- 
scholastic athletics that chairmen of visiting com- 
mittees were asked to make a special report on 
this phase of the school program. 

Certainly there is some justification for the 
reserved acceptance by some people of the activ- 
ities program. We have, in too many instances, 
managed our programs in such a way that claimed 
outcomes are not insured. Maybe we have over- 
estimated the results of our efforts. Maybe we 
have paid more attention to winning champion- 
ships and awards than to helping participants 
learn skills, attitudes, etc. that should be achieved. 
Too many persons look upon the activities pro- 
gram as simply an extra that must be tolerated; 
too few really think and act as if student activities 
are an integral part of the total school program. 


Even in books where one would not expect to 
find enthusiastic endorsement of extracurricular 
activities, there are statements indicating that 
some worth can be attached to such activities if 
they are properly conducted. The Council for 
Basic Education recently published a volume en- 
titled, The Case for Basic Education (Little, 
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Brown, and Company, 1959). You might expect 
that this organization or a writer in one of its 
official publications would not wish to encourage 
a secondary school to have a student activities 
program. However, in the chapter on Citizenship, 
one finds summarized seven areas that the author, 
George Benson, desires in a school program. 
Number seven in his list is “extracurricular ac- 
tivities which do not detract from scholarship.” 
Earlier, in that same chapter, Benson says: 

It should be clear by now that I believe strongly in 
the primacy of intellectual disciplines and take a tepid 
view of the educational philosophy which stresses “ad- 
justment” and “the whole child.” 

On the other hand I do not think the attitude of the 
French lycée, for instance, is a perfect solution. The 
church, the family, and other social groups do have an 
important impact on the student but, for many years, 
school is the focal point of his activities. Therefore it 
seems to me desirable that where sports, student govern- 
ment, and other programs can be taken on without 
detriment to scholarship, the school can, under capable 
guidance, contribute thereby to the development of per- 
sonal integrity, personal responsibility for the academic 
“body politic” and ability to work constructively with 
others. Certainly | am all too aware that many amiable 
people are more willing to cooperate than to undergo the 
intellectual strain of determining the exact goal of their 
cooperation. On the other hand, effective citizenship 
cannot flourish among intellectual atomists. 

Even if we look beyond intellectual achieve- 
ment as the sole outcome of a student’s stay in 
high school, we cannot condone chicanery and 
pressures that violate the tenets of integrity and 
good scholarship. We should not approve of any 
group or individual playing politics with marks 
or intellectual activities. I hope that an investi- 
gating committee would not find situations like 
these in your school: 

A student teacher was ready to turn in his 
marks to the principal who had asked what aver- 
age a certain athlete had earned. Upon learning 
that the athlete would fail the course, the prin- 
cipal took the record book and inserted enough 
passing marks with the comment, “I see that you 
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forgot to record some of his high marks for class 
recitations.” The boy starred on a championship 
team during the next season. 

Have you ever been asked to give a passing 
mark to a student who really did not deserve it 
just so that he would not be disqualified from 
serving in an elected office? In one situation, a 
teacher-coach reported that he was told, “Remem- 
ber, | have some of your ball players in my 
classes.” 

Would the probers find that students are ab- 
sent from classes for an excessive amount of time, 
often from the same period of the day, in order 
to attend band practice, to arrange bulletin 
boards, to meet deadlines on the school paper, 
to get ready for a school prom (hairdressing ap- 
pointments, decorating the gymnasium), to sell 
advertising for school publications, or to practice 
for a play? With half his class missing because 
of “play practice in the auditorium,” a teacher 
investigated and found two actors on the stage 
going through their lines, three couples necking 
in the back of the hall, and the rest of the cast just 
wasting time. 

Too often there seems to be more interest in 
being able to say that a school has a certain ac- 
tivity than in emphasis on what students are to 
accomplish while participating in that activity. 
Sometimes a school will organize an activity just 
for the sake of having it on a list for a visiting 
committee from an accrediting association, or for 
a delegation from a State Department of Educa- 
tion, or for the sake of getting out a press release! 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Conant, in his book on the comprehensive Amer- 
ican high school today, expresses an interest in 
home rooms and student councils. (Most people 
do not seem to know that Conant encourages these 
activities for specific purposes if properly or- 
ganized.) In recommendation number twenty, 
on page 74 of his book, he has this to say: 

For the purpose of developing an understanding be- 
tween students of different levels of academic ability and 
vocational goals, homerooms should be organized in such 
a way as to make them significant social units in the 
school. To this end, students should be kept together 
in one homeroom for the entire senior high school course 
(three or four years), and care should be taken to have 
each homeroom a cross-section of the school in terms of 
ability and vocational interest. The teachers in charge 
of the homerooms should be persuaded by the adminis- 
tration that their work as homeroom teachers is important. 
Sufficient time should be allotted to the homeroom so that 
students may use this period to develop a sense of com- 
munity interest and to have practice in a small way in 
representative government. The homerooms should elect 


one or two representatives to the student council, and 
these representatives should report back after each meet- 
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ing of the council. They should listen to the opinions 
of their constituents and be guided by their opinions in 
voting on matters before the student council. To be 
effective, the student council should be treated sympa- 
thetically by the school administrators so that there will 
be some important questions each year with which the 
student council can be concerned and which, in turn, 
can be presented to the homerooms by the representatives. 


Conant is interested in having certain activ- 
ities for specific purposes. The process by which 
these activities are carried out will help to insure 
the desired results. We should not have an ac- 
tivity just for the sake of having it. 

In a similar vein, Will French and his asso- 
ciates have written about the objectives of a 
modern secondary school in their book entitled 
Behavioral Goals Of General Education In High 
School (Russell Sage Foundation, 1957). If we 
put emphasis on a student’s ability to know and 
to use what is learned in school, then certainly 
we recognize that the desired outcome of an 
educational program is action or behavior. The 
student activities program of a given school can 
provide opportunities for youth to use acquired 
knowledge and to demonstrate their attitudes and 
skills. However, these outcomes are not auto- 
matic. Much depends upon the manner in which 
the activities are conducted. 

We will not develop good citizens in our 
schools if we encourage cliques to run student 
organizations, if we permit the minutes of a club 
to omit essential items of business such as mo- 
tions, if we condone the presiding officer (or any- 
one else in the group) ignoring formal directions 
from a group, or if we do not hold each member 
of the group responsible for carrying out the de- 
cisions of the group in the spirit as well as ac- 
cording to the letter of the group’s motion. All 
groups should make factually correct announce- 
ments. Decency and fair play should be evident 
in all of the activities of an organization. When 
we see improper actions apparently approved by 
teachers, it is hard to say, “Forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” Most teachers know 
better, but it is easy to let errors slide by and 
often adequate supervision is lacking for the 
activities program. 

Maybe you have come across some of the 
same kinds of hypocrisy which I have: A French 
club that develops into a bull session that hardly 
ever covers anything even remotely related to 
France; a literary club that spends most of its 
time selling advertising space and subscriptions; 
and unfair application of school rules in order 
to let certain students participate in favored 
activities. 
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Have you ever been pressured by one of your 
superiors (boss or board) into making a pre- 
mature presentation of, let us say, a play in as- 
sembly, a student panel at a local service club, 
or some sort of other public show? Teachers 
have frequently protested to me that they have 
inadequate time to prepare an activity assign- 
ment properly without sacrificing their classes, 
other school assignments, or obligations to their 
family. The unfortunate thing about such pre- 
mature shows is that a hurry-up job, completed 
with inexperienced help, can blot the record of 
‘a teacher when vital decisions are being made 
concerning his career. 


It is no wonder that some teachers pick only 
the best pupils to help them. Also, by our conduct 
of certain activities, we sometimes destroy the 


initiative of students and others by arbitrary de- 
cisions or by reversals of directions after a project 
is well under way. We can hardly expect con- 
tinued enthusiastic response when matters are so 
poorly handled. 

I do not mean to imply that there is no integ- 
rity in the management of activities programs in 
our schools, but I am afraid that if a committee 
began to probe the situation in certain schools 
in a minority group, I hope—there would be 
some awfully red faces in too many places. We 
make many claims for our activities programs, 
but without adequate supervision in some schools 
they leave much to be desired. It is your job and 
mine to make certain that integrity is evident in 
all of the activities with which we are associated. 
Instead of doing a lot of things poorly, let us do 
a few things well! 


The teaching of journalism as a subject in the high schools is comparatively new; school 
publications have existed for many, many years—more than a century. 


Some Information Regarding High School 


Journalism 


IGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS antedate the 

teaching of journalism in the secondary 

school, with the first known high school 
newspaper being The Literary Journal, published 
by the Boston Latin Grammar School. This news- 
paper appeared for the first time in 1829, and a 
replica can be found on the inside cover of any 
issue of Quill and Scroll, monthly publication of 
the National Scholastic Press Association. 

Peculiarly, what is considered the second 
oldest high school publication was a product of 
Lahinualuna High School, Hawaii. In 1834 this 
school issued the Ka Lama Hawaii, a newspaper 
which is still in existence. Although the Hawaiian 
school was not an American educational institu- 
tion in 1834, historians of the secondary school 
publications field do mention this paper. 

Other early publications were founded by high 
schools in the New England area. At Girls’ School 
in Portland, Maine, there appeared between the 
years 1851 and 1863 two publications, The Con- 
stellation and The Aspirant. In the case of both, 
only one or two copies of each were printed, for 
these publications were prepared to be read aloud 
to the assembled student body. The purpose of 
these newspapers was to motivate composition. 
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Mention is made of three early Connecticut 
publications. At Hartford High School in 1848, 
The Excelsior made its initial appearance and 
The Scholars Experiment was started at Middle- 
town City High School in 1850. 

The Effort is the second publication to be 
credited to Hartford High School and it appeared 
in October, 1851. The editor of this paper was 
chosen by the students and in the first issue he 
stated, “We are the humble media through which 
the talent of the high school is displayed.” 

The High School Thesaurus, published at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, from 1859 to 1862, declared 
its purpose to be “to improve the character of the 
compositions and to place matters of school inter- 
est in a permanent and accessible form.” 

All of the above mentioned newspapers were 
weekly or monthly issues. The Shortridge Daily 
Echo, published at the Shortridge High School in 
Indianapolis, must be considered the oldest daily 
published by a secondary school in the United 
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States, for according to its dateline, it came into 
existence in 1898. 


EARLY 20TH CENTURY 


It was not until the second decade of the 
twentieth century that high school journalism 
became widespread. 

Until 1910 no one seemed particularly dis- 
satisfied with high school publications. Perhaps 
this was because there were so few and because 
the potential value of student publications had 
been overlooked. There appeared in the early 
years of this century a desire for some force to 
motivate English composition. Journalism was 
advanced as the solution to the problem and this 
suggestion, coupled with the attention being 
focused on high school publications, gave jour- 
nalism much impetus. 

The University of Missouri took cognizance 
of the growing activity when, in 1912, it issued a 
27-page booklet entitled Journalism for Teachers. 
In this bulletin, Frank Martin declared that teach- 
ers should know journalism because: It was essen- 
tial that they gather, supply and write school news 
for the town newspaper because parents want to 
know what is going on in the schools; they should 
write for educational journals; they should act 
as adviser for school publications; they should 
be able to direct the use of newspapers in the 
school; they should stir up opinion in favor of 
school improvements. 


EARLY JOURNALISM CLASSES 

Also, in 1912, the first known class in high 
school journalism was started. This marked the 
real beginning of secondary school journalism 
teaching as distinguished from journalism as 
merely the preparation and publication of peri- 
odicals. This pioneer effort was undertaken at 
Salina, Kansas, by Miss Cora Colbee, who de- 
scribed the effort in The English Journal. 

Wrote Miss Colbee: 

“With the recent growth of a national interest 
in journalism, and with the establishment of the 
Department of Journalism at the University of 
Kansas, several Kansas high schools seems simul- 
taneously to have founded courses in journalistic 
writing.” 

From a slow beginning in the first two decades 
of this century, journalism took giant strides in 
the twenties. From a slow but steady awakening 
to the possibilities and importance of journalism 
there came an almost headlong rush on the part 
of high schools to gather the subject into the 
curriculum. 
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No one has set forth the reasons why there 
occurred this sudden (if indeed it was sudden) 
and widespread appeal of journalism as a subject 
to be included in the secondary school curriculum. 
Perhaps it was the importance which newspapers 
assumed in the early part of the century and dur- 
ing the First World War. Or it might have been 
the general trend on the part of educators to 
widen the curriculum beyond the traditional 
classical subjects. It must not be overlooked that 
the “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education” 
were first pronounced during this period. 


JOURNALISM ASSOCIATIONS 


In the mid-twenties, three important organiza- 
tions were founded, each destined to assume sig- 
nificant roles in the history of high school jour- 
nalism. In November, 1924, the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalistic Writing in 
Secondary Schools was founded. This group went 
through three changes of titles and today exists 
as the National Association of Journalism 
Directors. 

Quill and Scroll, the “honorary society of high 
school journalists,” was first organized at the 
University of Iowa on April 10, 1926, and within 
a year listed 200 chapters and more than 2,000 
members. Today this society has its headquarters 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
and is international in scope with 3,500 chapters, 
including ones in Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, Eng- 
land, New Zealand, and China. Eighty thousand 
young journalists now wear the badge of the 
Society. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
was formed almost simultaneously with the Quill 
and Scroll. This organization was founded at 
Columbia University and has remained there since 
its inception. Today its size is dramatically indi- 
cated by the attendance at the 30th Annual Con- 
vention—4,200 high school journalists from 30 
states. 

It was in the period 1924-1928 that local and 
national high school journalistic organizations 
appeared in large number, and each began issuing 
a magazine or bulletin. 

The Central Interscholastic Press Association 
(moved to the University of Minnesota in 1926 
and converted in 1928 into the National Scholastic 
Press Association) began at the start of its for- 
mation in 1920 to publish The Scholastic Editor. 
Quill and Scroll is the title of the publication of 
Quill and Scroll Society, and the first issue of 
this magazine appeared shortly after the founding 
of the society in April, 1926. 
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The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
published the first issue of The School Press 
Review in April, 1926, and this periodical cur- 
rently goes out each month to members of the 
association. 


BEGINNING COURSE IN JOURNALISM 


It can be said that journalism had really 
arrived by the early thirties. Teachers of the sub- 
ject in the high schools not only displayed more 
confidence in themselves and the place journalism 
assumed in the curriculum, but teachers of this 
subject were being better prepared for handling 
the course and school publications. High school 
administrators were increasingly becoming aware 


of the possibilities of secondary school journalism 
and it was being accepted more and more as a 
regular curriculum course, with credit being given 
toward graduation. 

This attitude was clearly shown in a survey 
taken in 1933. Conducted by the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Advisers, the results of 
the study indicated that while high school pub- 
lications had been curtailed during the depression, 
journalism classes had increased. Eighty-nine of 
109 schools surveyed replied that journalism 
courses were being taught. In 85 of these schools, 
credit was given toward graduation. It is signifi- 
cant that in 90 per cent of the schools offering 
journalism credit, the course was part of the 
English department. 


Is Shakespeare too tough for fifth and sixth graders? Not if done as these groups did it, 
correlating curricular and extracurricular activities. 


We Learn, See, and Play Shakespeare 


HE TWO YEARS I SPENT with my intellectu- 
ally gifted class, in the fifth and sixth 
grades, were years in which I experienced 
many new opportunities in teaching. The fore- 
most of these was the introduction of the chil- 
dren to the legitimate theater and Shakespeare. 

In my several years of teaching, I had dis- 
covered that theater-going was the most ne- 
glected of the arts. Most theatres were down- 
town where children were not permitted to travel 
alone, and the price of a ticket, for most families, 
was prohibitive and many parents, themselves, 
rarely witnessed a legitimate theater production. 
Neighborhood movies and TV were less expen- 
sive, and more convenient, and, in the teacher’s 
eyes, most stultifying! 

The desire to introduce these intellectually 
keen children was there, and fortuitously, Mar- 
chette Chute’s excellent books, “Stories from 
Shakespeare,” had been published that year, 
along with a simpler version put out by Golden 
Books. These circumstances, coupled with the 
fact that several off-Broadway groups were en- 
gaged in Shakespearian productions, provided 
the stimulus for our experience. 

The word, SHAKESPEARE, was not an ancient 
hieroglyphic to most of the class. They were 
familiar with the names of his most famous 
works, and were aware of his place of birth and 


the age in which he lived. We had studied Drake 
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and Raleigh and the explorations during the 
reign of Elizabeth I, so that the children had 
some picture of what the era was like. 

A discussion of Shakespeare led to a discus- 
sion of the theater, its advantages over other 
media. 

Although one might not select Hamlet as 
the first play to expose children to, circumstance 
dictated to choice, for there was a fine produc- 
tion of Hamlet being presented by the Shakes- 
pearewrights at the time. The fact that I did not 
have to appeal to these children solely on a 
“blood and thunder” level, dispelled any doubts 
I might have had. And, in reviewing the play, I 
found there were many facets of the story that 
would appeal to the children: the indecision of 
Hamlet, the murder of Hamlet’s father, the 
beauty of the words of the English language 
(this was a class that was sensitive to words), 
and, of course, since they were still children, the 
ghost of King Hamlet, the duels and the poison- 
ing scene. 

As a beginning, | displayed the various 
books previously mentioned and began by read- 
ing Hamlet from the Golden edition; it was 
more detailed. I found that acting out the parts 
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myself, rather than just straight reading, served 
to arouse the children’s interest even more. Dur- 
ing the reading, we paused to discuss, to ques- 
tion, to taste the words by repeating some of 
them. I brought out what tragedy was, how we 
see it developing, how Hamlet shapes his own 
destiny. Of course, I read the story in several 
sittings, employing the technique of leaving off 
at a suspenseful point. At various points along 
the way, I read speeches from the original 
Shakespeare so that the children could become 
acquainted with the Shakespearean verse. 

After the reading, we discussed their feelings 
about the story, with what characters their sym- 
pathies lay, and we explored as much of the 
philosophy as their young but agile minds could 
comprehend. 


When I proposed a trip to the theater to see 


the play “live,” there was much enthusiasm and 
delight expressed. First of all, it was a new and 
exciting experience for most of the children, and 
second, they would be seeing a play with which 
they were familiar. It would be interesting to 
find out how the performers interpreted the 
characters and to see how the costuming, scen- 
ery, lighting and action all blended together to 
contribute to the enjoyment and understanding 
of the play. 


The play was being given in the basement of 
a church, with the audience occupying seats on 
the three sides of the stage. The children were 
given front row seats since they were the smallest 
theater-goers, and therefore, they really became 
actively involved in the play. It’s quite easy to 
remain outside the mood of the play when you 
are forty rows removed from the stage, or 
perched in the balcony. But, with Hamlet speak- 
ing one yard away from you, with swords 
gleaming before your eyes, with your ears cap- 
turing every rustle of clothing, it was fairly 
impossible not to become a part of the play. 

The children were enthusiastic with their 
introduction to the theater. The performance 
was outstanding and the children were caught up 
in the enchantment the theater weaves. 

On the way home, we discussed the play, 
what impressions it made, what feelings we 
sustained. From the children’s conversation, | 
found that they had gained better insight into 
the characters, and the whole panorama of the 
play had served to sharpen the children’s aware- 
ness of the function and beauty of live theater. 

When we returned to school on Monday, we 
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evaluated the play in a written review. Since 
one of our class projects was a newspaper, the 
children were most enthusiastic about including 
reviews of a theatrical performance they had 
witnessed—it gave the paper more authenticity. 


Many copies of Miss Chute’s books were 
obtained by the children and they were passed 
around the classroom, for the next one and one 
half years. There was something for everyone. 
My boys, who were deeply interested in history, 
found the plays of the kings most fascinating; 
the girls, who were fond of romance, found the 
comedies delightful. Very few girls were un- 
moved by the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. 

It was a most fortunate year for us, for later 
that semester, the Phoenix Theatre was putting 
on a production of The Taming of the Shrew, 
a delightful contrast to Hamlet. 

Again, I employed the technique of reading 
the story aloud from the various editions we 
had. This time my job was more simplified. 
Since many of the children had read it them- 
selves, they could visualize how it might be 
acted. The whole theme of men vs. women was 
appealing to the children; this was the age for 
the battle of the sexes. We even had a book 
panel which discussed the plot and the various 
characters. 

When the children had become sufficiently 
familiar with the play, through my reading, their 
reading and the book panel, I made arrange- 
ments for the trip to the Phoenix Theatre. 

Unfortunately, the children were seated in 
the balcony and, therefore, they missed much of 
the repartee (also, adult humor is difficult for 
children to comprehend ), and, in this case, dis- 
tance did not lend enchantment. On the surface, 
the play was enjoyed for it was good, robust fun, 
and they particularly appreciated the interpreta- 
tions of Pernell Roberts as Petrucchio and Nina 
Foch as Kate. 

The following year, the Shakespearewrights 
presented Julius Caesar. By this time, many 
of the children had done extensive reading in 
our Shakespeare volumes. Most of the boys, in 
particular, were thoroughly familiar with Caesar 
and the glory that was the Roman empire. | 
capitalized on their knowledge and encouraged 
them to introduce the play by giving the rest of 
the class a picture of the times and events sur- 
rounding the setting of the play. 

Once again, I read the story aloud from Miss 
Chute’s book. This time I quoted many more of 
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the original speeches. Afterward, we analyzed 
the speeches, discussed what we thought they 
meant, how they gave an insight to the character 
of the speaker. The children followed up the 
oral discussion with straight news articles on the 
assassination of Caesar and editorials, either on 
their feelings about Brutus and his right to kill, 
or Mare Antony, and whether ambition or devo- 
tion to Caesar was foremost in his mind. 

Again, we arranged for tickets to the Shakes- 
pearewrights’ performance. This was the most 
enjoyed of the plays we had witnessed. The chil- 
dren were completely engrossed in the unravel- 
ing of character, in the evolution of events, and 
the vigorous action. Following the performance, 
there was much discussion by the children. Wit- 
nessing the play had enhanced their understand- 
ing and appreciation of it greatly. As a result, 
several of the more alert children attempted 
reading the original, which I had in single vol- 
umes. Of course, they were not expected to com- 
prehend on the adult level, but an important step 
had been achieved—arousing the interest and 
the desire, building an awareness of our literary 
heritage, of the most beautiful words man has 
ever written. 


The end of our term was approaching and 
with it came the Shakespeare-in-the-Park pro- 
duction of As You Like It. Many of the chil- 
dren had read it in the Chute book and we 
discussed the fact that although it was a comedy, 
it could not be classed as the same kind of com- 
edy as Taming of the Shrew. | discussed the 
setting (pastoral) as being an important aspect 
of the story; more than just a background, a 
kind of silent performer. The plot, of course, 
appealed to the children—the confusion, the 
women assuming men’s garb, the romances and 
the philosophical humor. We had another book 
panel discussion following the reading, a con- 
trast of the female and male characters. 


Our trip took us to the Hecksher Theater 
where we were fortunate to have front row seats. 
The children were most delighted by the play; 
they seemed to grasp many of the humorous 
nuances, they followed the plot easily and were 
thrilled with the scenery. This was the first 
production we had seen where scenery was so 
important and the children were able to see how 
it could intensify the action. 


This was our last trip, as a class, to the 
theater. We had become quite involved with the- 
ater, plays and Shakespeare. It was time for us 
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to attempt a miniature theatrical presentation. 
Many of the children had suggested that I read 
Macbeth to them. This play, too, could be 
enjoyed on many levels and the characters, cer- 
tainly, could be interpreted in many ways. I did 
read it aloud, including the more famous of the 
original speeches. After we had discussed and 
argued about the characters, I suggested we try 
our hands at presenting our own special kind of 
theatrical interpretation. Of course, we could 
hardly attempt a full-scale play, so we decided on 
a presentation that would lie within the realm 
of our ability. 

I selected six speeches which came at crucial 
points in the play. We auditioned for them and 
nine of our finest thespians were selected to 
interpret them. Five competent illustrators were 
chosen to depict the background as they saw it, 
and five children volunteered to narrate the story 
as a bridge between the speeches. The whole 
class wrote essays on one of four themes: 
“Macbeth: Villain or Pawn?” “The Power of a 
Woman,” “Comparison of Macbeth, Caesar and 
Hamlet” or “Macbeth, Figure of Tragedy.” The 
children who wrote the four best essays were 
chosen to read theirs. Various other children 
designed invitations and operated the lighting. 

We had an SRO audience on the day of the 
performance and the children demonstrated their 
various abilities quite admirably. 

Our two-year unit on Shakespeare and the 
theater was ended, but it was the teacher’s hope 
that this was only a beginning of a permanent, 
felicitous association with the theater and the 
men and women who create for it. 


College Camp for 


Freshman Orientation 


HERMAN A. ESTRIN 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark 2, New Jersey 


“... For all of us it was the best and most efficient 
part of orientation. .. . I think that this program ought 
to be a part of everybody’s orientation.” 


“Much better than anticipated because of the friendli- 
ness of faculty and administrators.” 


“Tt seemed to relieve a great deal of anxieties.” 


These are the comments of the freshmen of 
Newark College of Engineering and Newark Col- 
lege of Rutgers after they attended Freshman 
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Orientation Camp at Kamp Kiamesha, Sussex 
County, New Jersey. The camp was sponsored 
by the Student Club of the Young Men-Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Newark. 

All freshmen at N.C.E. and Newark-Rutgers 
are invited to participate in this camp, but regis- 
tration is limited. Members of the group live in 
a small cabin which has pleasant and comfortable 
accommodations. Hot showers are available. A 
fee of $8.00 pays for registration, room, board, 
and bus transportation. 


Program 

During the two days the program consists of 
recreation, fellowship, student-led discussion 
groups, and outstanding speakers. The theme for 
the weekend is “College Life and I.” 


Discussion Groups 
Suggestions for discussion: 

Did the panel members raise any questions for 
you? 

What question is most important for each 
member of the group as he faces college? What is 
your single greatest concern? 

What can you expect as a commuting student ? 

What goals should a freshman have for his 
first year? 

How do you expect college to differ from 
high school? 

Why do you want to go to college at all? 

What dating customs can you expect in 
college? 

Will family responsibilities conflict with your 
life as a student? 

Discuss one of the articles in The /nter- 
collegian such as: “The Other Sex,” “If I Were 
a Freshman Again,” “The World’s My Oyster .. .” 

Raise such questions as, “Do you agree?” 
“Is the author realistic?,” “Does this apply to 
You?” 

Discussion Topic Suggestions 

Carry on from points not covered yesterday. 

Discuss President Jones’ speech. 

Review Dean Hazel’s speech and pick up on 
parts of it. 

Raise such questions as: 

What do you expect to get out of extra- 
curricular activities? 

Will your extracurricular activities conflict 
with studying? 

How do you relate them? 

What should your social development achieve ? 

What should your personal, individual growth 
achieve? 
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What is a well-rounded student? 

Pick another /ntercollegian article and discuss 
it. Take time to read it and criticize it as a group. 
Good articles for today’s discussion would be the 
ones on pages 16 and 18. 


Recreation 

At the camp, recreation includes hiking, volley- 
ball, skits, dancing, swimming, and a special eve- 
ning program, 


SATURDAY 


8 a.m. Meet at the “Y” 
10:30 Buses arrive at camp 
“Punch; Get acquainted 
Introductions (Lodge Porch) : 
James Bunting—“Purpose of Camp” 
Walt Jacoby—“Introduction to 
Kiamesha” 
Introduction of upperclassmen, faculty, 
staff. 
Rehearsal of skits for Evening Program 
Lunch, Announcements 
Recreation: Swimming, hiking, boating, 
volleyball, softball, etc. 
Panel of Upperclassmen: “If 1 Were a 
Freshman Again” 
Discussion groups: “College Life and 1” 
Supper 
Meeting of all upperclassmen in Lodge 
Dean William Hazel: “Making the Most 
of College” 
Evening Program 
SUNDAY 
Rising bell for those going to Mass 
Bus leaves for Mass 
Second rising bell 
Chapel—Rippell Memorial Hall 
Breakfast 
President Lewis Webster Jones: “Values 
of College” 
Discussion groups; nominate members 
of Student Advisory Committee 
Recreation, boating, swimming, hiking, 
volleyball, softball; Camp work proj- 
ects 
Dinner 
Sign up for /ntercollegian subscriptions 
Fill out evaluation forms 
Elect two members of Student Advisory 
Committee. 
Recreation, boating, swimming 
Clean up camp 
Pack for home 
Buses leave for Newark 


8:00 
8:30 
9:15 
10:00 
10:30 


11:30 


1:00 
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In an evaluation of the Freshman Camp the 
responses from 100 freshmen yielded the follow- 
ing results: 

What were the best parts of the Freshman 
Camp for you? 

Sixty per cent listed discussion; fifty-five 
per cent, recreation, swimming, and athletics; 
twenty-four per cent, meeting others, such as class- 
mates, upperclassmen, and faculty. 

As for improvements or additions to the Fresh- 
man Camp, sixty-five per cent mentioned food 
with comments on both quantity and quality. 
Seventeen per cent suggested better planning of 
entertainment and recreation. Minor improve- 
ments were to have a curfew, to improve discus- 
sions, to have more girls, and to have more com- 
petition in athletics. 


Seventy-six per cent indicated that they had 
enough free time. Seventy-one per cent said that 
there were enough upperclassmen and faculty. 
Fifty-seven per cent said that the camp was not 
long enough. Some students stated that the time 
of the camp period should be increased to one 
day more. 

To the question “Was Freshman Camp what 
you expected it to be?” the answer was over- 
whelmingly yes. 

Specific statements were as follows: 

“I got more out of camp than | thought I would.” 


“It was far better than I expected.” 


“It was a great success. I learned about the people at 
the College, especially the faculty and upperclassmen.” 


Dramatics as a teaching and entertainment device dates from ancient times. In schools 
of today it is recognized and accepted not only for these two purposes but also for its 
“gate”: usually it is a good revenue producer. For accomplishing these three purposes 
which is better, several short plays or fewer long ones? 


One-Act Plays Versus Full-Length Plays 
in a Medium-Sized High School 


INTRODUCTION 


ERTAIN SECONDARY SCHOOLS have no for- 

mal courses in speech or drama. Many 

such institutions, nonetheless, attempt to 
produce a limited number of dramatic produc- 
tions as an extracurricular activity for the pur- 
pose of raising funds or to meet the needs of 
small groups of students whose talents in this 
field should be developed. 

Let us consider a high school in which a maxi- 
mum of two plays are presented annually: a 
Senior Class Play and a Student Body Play, the 
former produced in late autumn and the latter in 
mid-spring. 

The primary purpose of both these endeavors 
is to raise cash for later senior class activities or 
for the general use of the student body during 
the remainder of the school year. 


DISADVANTAGES OF SUCH A PROGRAM 


Ordinarily, in the formulation of the above 
activities, the two productions are entered on the 
school calendar at what appear to be suitable 
dates. These dates are selected in early summer 
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HAROLD V. GALLAHER 
Ukiah Union High School 
Ukiah, California 


by the administrative staff. Too often the next 
year’s activity program together with the dates 
of presentation, is made up with a minimum of 
foresight and planning. As a result, a fall dra- 
matic effort may find itself scheduled for the 
same evening as the opening game of basketball 
season or on the day following a political rally 
which required use of the school auditorium. The 
same circumstances often surround the spring 
play due to accelerated community and school 
entertainment offerings at this time. 

Not until rehearsals are well under way does 
the play director realize with horror that his pro- 
duction will fall at a time just subsequent to: 

1. A community concert which simply could 
not be rescheduled, or 

2. A Fashion Show sponsored by one of the 
local Service Clubs. 

Therefore, predicting a date at which school 
dramatic productions might be placed during the 
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school year is a risky business with little chance 
of favorable audience turnout due to unforeseen 
conflicts arising from community or other school 
activities. 

A further disadvantage to this type of drama 
activity is the fact that the directors of the two 
productions are often chosen at random for one 
or many of the following reasons: 

1. The senior class sponsor is selected be- 
cause he “knows” the seniors. 

2. A beginning teacher needs the “experi- 
ence” of producing a play. 

3. An English teacher, already overburdened 
with academic work, is chosen because drama “i 
in the field of English.” 

4. No one wants the job and the play must 
go on, so an industrial arts teacher is named. 
“This one can do a good job of preparing the 
stage setting,” reasons the administration. 


The end result of three-act plays produced 
under such circumstances is chaotic, to say the 
least. The primary object, that of raising funds, 
is never realized. 

Play casts for two long-range dramatic efforts 
are frequently duplicated in the second produc- 
tion because of previous experience. This leads 
to a round-robin type of program in which a very 
few students make up the entire corps of dramatic 
talent. Thus, many potentially good high school 
actors are forbidden the opportunity for develop- 
ment and demonstration of ability. Soon the en- 
tire dramatic effort within the school becomes 
one operated by a closed clique. Repeated lack of 
success on the part of students and teachers alike 
result in loss of enthusiasm for what otherwise 
might well become a worth-while activity. 

One final argument against the two-long- 
plays-a-year approach is the fact that long re- 
hearsals carried out over a period of six or seven 
weeks result in fatigue and loss of attention to 
academic work on the part of both cast and di- 
rector. Hundreds of hours of late afternoon or 
night work constitute an unfair and unwarranted 
drain on boys and girls who suffer emotionally, 
mentally and often physically from long-sustained 
drive and excitement. 


A SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVE 


We believe that the majority of plays suitable 
for secondary school use are poorly conceived, 
poorly written, poorly organized and virtually 
worthless, considering the time and effort which 
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must be expended in preparing them for a single 
performance. 


Plays suitable for adult production, while 
often good, do not lend themselves to school use, 
primarily because of difficulty in portraying the 
characters the play requires, but more important, 
because dialogue or situation may be offensive to 
the school group or to the audience when done 
by minors. 


It appears that one alternative might well re- 
place the long play in the high school without a 
dramatics program in the curriculum. I refer to 
a series of tantalizing, meaningful, witty and 
smart one-act productions performed at stated in- 
tervals throughout the school year. 


These one-act plays can be justified on several 
concrete foundations. 


1. There is a wealth of material available, 
most of it royalty-free. 

2. Rehearsals and preparation time for a 
twenty-minute play should never exceed a total of 
ten hours. 

3. Several could be in preparation at the 
same time and could be given on succeeding 
weeks, or days, at assemblies, in English classes, 
for community clubs or dinner groups. 

4, Six short plays would utilize sixty to eighty 
students whereas the two long plays could use the 
talents of thirty or thirty-five at the most. 

5. Production costs are practically nil, while 
a full-length play costs at least one hundred dol- 
lars to produce. 

6. A festival could be arranged with other 
schools and eight or ten short plays could be pre- 
sented in one day and might well be judged on a 
competitive basis. 

7. A drama festival, inviting the community 
to attend—at a nominal admission fee—would 
bring in more money in the year’s time than 
would the heartbreaking efforts incident to the 
full-length productions. 


8. Short plays would always be ready as an 
emergency fill-in when a planned assembly or 
other entertainment program failed to materialize. 


9. One-act plays would act as a medium for 
exchange-assembly programs involving nearby 
schools and would stimulate inter-school relations 
perhaps as much as the present athletic program. 


10. Finally, opportunity to become a part of 
a worthwhile activity might well be the counter- 
balance necessary to make an enthusiastic, moti- 
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vated, improved student of one who had not yet 
found an interest in extracurricular activities. 


CONCLUSION 


In a secondary school with no intracurricular 
facilities for dramatic expression the occasional 
long play seems to present more difficulties and 
disadvantages than worth or usefulness in the 
education of young people. Further, its scope is 
so limited as to render it valuable to only a very 
few who profit little by participation in such a 
tiring vehicle. 

The use of numerous short one-act plays as 
an outlet for dramatic expression appears to be 
indicated as a better means of reaching, teaching 
and motivating a greater number of students to- 
ward success and acceptance among their con- 
temporaries in the realm of extracurricular 
activities. 


The Band Club 


ORVILLE A. FLEMING 


Reno, Nevada 


Of the marching and concert bands that I 
have belonged to, not one has had a band club. 
And while the degree of excellence of a musical 
organization may not be clearly tied to its demo- 
cratic organization, I shall try in this article to 
justify the band club. My interest, especially in 
the early years of my playing, would have been 
enhanced by a well supervised student organiza- 
tion within the band. It is a well known and 
often quoted axiom of education that nothing 
builds spirit and cooperation better than people 
of like interest joining for a common cause. 


Most bands are run in a rather militant man- 
ner with the band director acting as dictator. 
He picks out the music, chooses the uniforms, 
orders the instruments, plans the concerts and 
trips, and expects prompt responses when he 
issues his commands and orders. While he may 
seek the help of band members in carrying out 
the work of running the band, he seldom seeks 
their advice. Although the director is the avail- 
able expert on efficient band organization, the 
student can and should have a voice in manag- 
ing the band. 

This student voice is best heard when 
sounded through the channels of a democratic 
organization within the band—a band club. 
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Because a good organization depends upon 
regular routine and discipline, it is best that 
orders come from within the group. I know that 
a bandmaster’s order, “Hey Orvie, put away 
your music and fold up your music stand before 
you leave the band hall!” wouldn’t bring nearly 
the willing cooperation from me that a self-im- 
posed or colleague-imposed rule would, espe- 
cially if I had a voice in forming the rule. 


Since discipline and order are the mark of a 
fine band, the band and club might choose to use 
either a military nomenclature or the standard 
club officer titles for its elected officers. What- 
ever system they choose, the solidity and security 
of a well-conceived organization tends to draw 
the band members into a comfortabie and closer 
cooperation with one another. 


Each elected officer should have duties and 
responsibilities toward both the bandmaster 
and his own colleagues. He should operate 
within the purposes, slogan, and code of ethics 
of the group and be held to report his progress 
to the general membership at regularly sched- 
uled club meetings. 


The bandsmen, too, should have responsi- 
bilities, serve on committees and help plan the 
future activities of the band. I’m certain that a 
program calendar designed, planned and exe- 
cuted by the students will be more enthusias- 
tically supported than the one dictated by the 
band leader. 


The first benefit of turning over much of the 
business of running the band to the band club 
would be a lighter load for the conductor. He 
could spend more time learning the interpreta- 
tions of his band scores, and thus improve 
musical performance. It would represent a wise 
capitalization of his time and abilities which 
otherwise would often be dissipated on small 
details which the band members can do as effec- 
tively as he. 


The individual player would benefit three- 
fold: first, because the music would be more 
ably conducted, he would experience a greater 
thrill in playing it; second, he would profit by 
learning to handle the details of band organiza- 
tion; third, he would be a working member of 
his own band. In all my playing I have never 
experienced the inspiration of playing in my 
own school band; | always played in the lead- 
er’s band. 
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The Place of Maps in the 
Primary Grades 


RICHARD E. COLLIER 
and 

EDWARD M. VODICKA 

Oklahoma State University 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 


In the Space Age in which Americans have 
rather suddenly found themselves it is quite 
apparent that two major changes have taken 
place. First, the world has shrunk in terms of 
time required for transportation and communi- 
cation on a world-wide basis; second, the geo- 
graphic horizons of every American, even chil- 
dren in the primary grades, are much more 
broad than they were even ten years ago. Places 
and events in the world news are arousing the 
curiosity of young children. Maps, and some- 
times even globes, are useful in answering some 
of the questions they ask. 

As a people we Americans have become 
increasingly dependent upon the use of maps. 
It has been said that maps can save an infinitude 
of words. Maps guide adults on vacation and 
business trips, assist greatly to make both recent 
and remote history meaningful, and help us to 
see our lines of National Defense from a global 
view. Map study must begin early in a child’s 
life. The use of maps is firmly established as 
one of a child’s significant life needs. 

The selection of maps to be used with chil- 
dren is a significant aspect of the teacher’s work. 
There should be many kinds of map materials 
available in the primary classroom. What are 
some basic activities that may be used in the 
primary grades so that some defensible sug- 
gested sequence of development may be identi- 
fied with respect to skills developed? A sugges- 
tion for each of the first three grades follows: 


Suggestion for Grade 1. In this grade children 
should develop a sense of direction, such as left 
and right. The number of blocks a child lives 
from school may be counted. Children may 
determine who lives nearer to school than his 
neighbor, or farther from school than his neigh- 
bor. When building with blocks, objects may be 
placed in proper relationship to each other. Sur- 
face features may be observed when children 
take neighborhood trips. Objects may be repre- 
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sented by blocks and placed in order. A large 
floor map, made with the aid of the teacher, is 
helpful. Hills, valleys, and streams may be rep- 
resented in a sandbox. Children may summarize 
information learned on experience charts, ob- 
serve pictures, and draw conclusions. Geo- 
graphic terms might include bridge, water, river, 
and map. 


A floor plan of the school building, includ- 
ing rooms, corridors, cafeteria, and special areas 
may be drawn. Children are asked to explain 
whether they move south, east, north, or west 
from their home room or other point of refer- 
ence, as they move about the building. 


Suggestion for Grade 2. In this grade a child 
may review the cardinal directions: north, 
south, east, and west. The position of the sun 
during the different times of the day may be 
observed. Children can count the number of 
blocks to different stores and determine whether 
a place is near enough to walk. A map of the 
school block may be made; neighborhood walks 
are of value. Again, a large floor map may be 
made, with the aid of the teacher, using pictures 
as symbols to help develop map imagery. Chil- 
dren may dramatize bridges, rivers, hills, and 
other physical features of the earth. The under- 
standing that pictures or symbols may represent 
objects on a map is basic. The interrelationships 
existing between man and his environment may 
be studied and interpreted through pictures. 
Terms may include mountain, ocean, lake, and 
the cardinal directions. 


One possible activity would involve the use 
of large manila paper for a neighborhood map. 
New, colored plastic masking tape could be used 
to represent the streets in the neighborhood, 
without marring the map itself. Small, half-pint 
sized waxed milk cartons, with a child’s pic- 
ture on each, could be used to show where each 
child lives. Pictures of the fire station, post 
office, automobiles, trucks, busses, and a shop- 
ping center could be cut out of magazines and 
attached to the map. If a floor map is used, one 
could make and place three-dimensional objects 
upon the map. The shopping center could be 
drawn to scale. 


Safety can be stressed on neighborhood 
maps. The streets in a school attendance area 
may be shown. Each child can then plan his 
route to and from school, utilizing the safest 
route, avoiding unnecessary street crossings, and 
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crossing with safety patrols and police officers. 
The teacher may send home a map showing each 
child’s route to and from school so that the par- 
ent may cooperate in the safe traffic arteries, 
intersections, and other details. Hazardous 
streets and corners may be colored red. Chil- 
dren may keep track of accidents within a school 
district for a year by means of a tabular record 
chart, with accidents being distributed according 
to categories—auto, pedestrian, bicycle, etc. 


Suggestion for Grade 3. In this grade children 
may use the cardinal directions in games with 
reference to the schoolroom or neighborhood as 
well as in relation to the rising and setting of the 
sun. The time needed to travel a certain distance 
is computed. The number of blocks in a mile 
may be a topic for consideration. Maps of class 
trips may be made. Maps of clay, salt, and flour 
may be introduced to extend the concept of ele- 
vation. A more detailed map of the community 
is appropriate. Distinction of water and land 
masses on maps and globes may be made. The 
use of the sun to determine directions may be 
emphasized, just as the idea that the earth is 
round like a ball is taught. The fact that there 
is greater water area than land area and the idea 
that a large area may be shown on a small map 
are other key concepts. Terms may include 
earth, sea, island, forest, waterfall, and globe. 


Third graders may make maps of various 
states, including the state in which they happen 
to live. Distinguishing features of the various 
state maps may be noted: Oklahoma’s “Pan- 
handle,” New York’s “Long Island,” Florida’s 
“Keys,” and other distinguishing features may 
be noted. A sixteen- or eighteen-inch globe is 
desirable with third graders. A project globe, 
upon which teacher or pupils may shade the area 
of an entire state with colored chalk, is of value. 


The planning of a family trip can be a highly 
educational experience for children. They can 
help to plan to route to enable the family to 
visit historic spots along the way, such as Indian 
Mounds, Civil War battlegrounds, forts, natural 
geographic phenomena, such as arches, falls, 
caves, petrified forests, and other points of inter- 
est. Also, children can plan the types of roads 
to be traversed, turnpikes, interstate highways, 
concrete roads, macadam roads, and gravel 
roads. The child can help to plot the route, esti- 
mate the time needed for travel, the cost, and the 
logical eating and lodging stops. 
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The family trip provides ample opportunity 
for children to study map symbols to determine 
sizes of towns, mountain ranges and coastal 
areas, elevations, foothills, plateaus, and river 
valleys. Each map contains five basic types of 
information: the scale of miles, the title of the 
map (physical or political), the legend (color 
scheme), map grid (latitude and longitude), and 
directional notations. 

A fruitful activity has beer found to enable 
third graders to enlarge their concept of the 
earth’s revolutions and rotations. In September, 
a three-foot stick is erected in a window sill of 
the school building to note the length of the 
shadow on the floor. Every Monday, by means 
of taping or masking the floor to correspond 
with the shadow, one can compare with the orig- 
inal shadow cast the first day. Or, the length of 
a child’s shadow can be measured at three dif- 
ferent times during the school year—September 
21, December 21, and March 21. What happens 
to the length of the shadows? Also, children can 
clip out time of sunrise and sunset from news- 
papers over a period of time and arrange the 
data on tabular charts. What happens as the 
seasons pass? How would these data be inter- 
preted if one lived in South America? 

The foregoing suggestions should prove help- 
ful to the teacher who desires to “raise his 
sights” in helping to make more meaningful to 
children the importance of maps in this kind of 
world. The selection and use of maps can start 
in the primary grades with gradual beginnings. 
Moving from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the simple to the complex, the teacher can effec- 
tively guide the child to understandings of maps 
and map skills that will lay an effective base for 
the map skills taught in the iater elementary 
grades. 


Mathematics Club in an 


Age of Mathematics 


CELIA KLOTZ 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 


In the high school of twenty or thirty years 
ago, mathematics was pretty much the symbol of 
a stable curriculum. Johnny came out of grade 
school arithmetic and took freshman algebra and 
sophomore geometry. If the school was large, he 
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could take a semester of advanced algebra and 
one of solid geometry. A few schools offered 
trigonometry. Some had business arithmetic or 
general mathematics for the student whose capa- 
bilities were not primarily in the academic field. 

Those of us who have taught mathematics 
during all these years watched with misgivings 
while the movement, “Don’t drill on mathematics 
or spelling. Let the child play store, and all this 
will come naturally and painless as a side effect,” 
was introduced, tried, and discarded as ineffec- 
tive. We have seen other ideas and theories 
advanced, tried, and discarded, and then sud- 
denly we find ourselves in a world of electronic 
computers and rapid scientific advances with 
rockets and missiles and trips into space—all 
branches that need mathematics as the trunk of 
the tree from which they grow. 

History points out that most new discoveries 
in mathematics are made by young men. If stu- 
dents who have a special talent for mathematics 
are to give their best to mankind, they can 
not afford to move slowly through routine and 
unsupplemented work during their high school 
years. 


Time was when a mathematics club existed in 
many schools merely because other subjects and 
fields had clubs. Projects consisted of covering 
geometric cut-outs with tinsel to decorate the 
Christmas tree, making polyhedron candy boxes 
or geometric diagrams for a county fair display, 
and getting a group picture in the yearbook. 

Now mathematics teachers are rather sud- 
denly being asked and expected to do much 
more. Many teachers are very willing and anx- 
ious to meet this new challenge, but this whole 
idea is new and many have no idea what to do 
or where to turn for help. 

True, institutes are being set up at many 
colleges where science and mathematics teachers 
are paid to attend, but institute grants are 
extended to only a comparative few of the many 
teachers who apply. Many times the work of- 
fered at the institutes increases the skill and 
snowledge of the subject matter for the teacher 
who is enrolled, but it does not offer any of the 
precise information that the teacher needs to 
supplement the work he offers to his students in 
the classes he teaches and the clubs he directs. 

Three years ago a group of college and high 
school teachers felt the current situation asked 
for something more constructive than mere criti- 
cism of what was done in the field of mathe- 
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matics in the secondary schools. Under their 
direction a national high school and junior col- 
lege mathematics honorary organization, MU 
ALPHA THETA, was formed. 

This group is a completely nonprofit organ- 
ization that tries to provide the incentive for 
work in mathematics by a system of letter and 
pin awards that are nationally recognized. Book 
lists that tell what is available and where it can 
be obtained are supplied to the teachers and 
student groups who are looking for direction. A 
traveling library is maintained and books sup- 
plied to member groups on a rotating library 
basis. A professional journal, written by capable 
mathematicians who have the gift of writing on 
a level that high school upperclassmen and jun- 
ior college people can understand, is sent to all 
member groups. Mu Alpha Theta has been 
organized less than four years, but already there 
are over 400 chapters and more than 11,000 
members. The heaviest concentration of chap- 
ters is in the eastern states and in California, but 
all states are represented and an active chapter 
is at work in the international school in Switzer- 
land. Work has been started toward an ex- 
change relation with the Mathematics Log, the 
Mu Alpha Theta paper, and the official journals 
of similar groups in Germany and France. 


A high school or junior college mathematics 
club that wants direction in their work might do 
well to investigate what Mu Alpha Theta has 
to offer. Information can be obtained from Mrs. 
Josephine Andree, National Secretary, Mu Alpha 
Theta, University of Oklahoma. 


Mu Alpha Theta is an honorary. Its offer- 
ings are directed toward the superior stu- 
dents in the upper grade levels. This does not 
mean mathematics clubs should reach only stu- 
dents of this class. Perhaps more could be 
accomplished in each group if the cream of the 
talent had a club separate from younger and less 
skilled students, but a dangerous interpretation 
of today’s educational discussion is that many 
get the idea that special education is desirable 
only for those with superior minds. The non- 
superior students live here also and have just as 
many rights and are just as important to a 
successful civilization as are the students with 
special talents along scientific and academic 
lines. The picture of an army with all generals 
applies to education, scientific, and mathematical 
workers as well, and it is not just a joke. For 
each genius in any field hundreds of interested 
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and highly trained men are needed to transform 
an idea into a reality. Interesting and active 
mathematics clubs can be very useful and very 
effective even if their members are not A+ stu- 
dents. It is not only A+ students that may have 
a real interest in the subject. Mu Alpha Theta 
has no secret ritual or membership limitations 
other than scholarship. 

What are some projects this type of club can 
study ? 

1. The slide rule. Inexpensive slide rules 
that may leave considerable to be desired so far 
as exactness is concerned, but that are adequate 
for introductory study, are easily available at 
dime stores or stationery stores. Most students 
find this work very interesting. A knowledge of 
the slide rule will be helpful in many types of 
jobs or college work. 

2. Logarithms. Computation by logs can 
be followed by more theoretical work as the 
group’s mathematical background and capabili- 
ties permit. 

3. Some parts of analytical geometry. The 
idea of coordinate geometry proofs and conic 
sections. 

4. Mathematics of investment—simple and 
compound interest, annuities, and insurance may 
be of special interest to certain groups. 

5. First elements of set theory. Several pub- 
lishers now have very readable books or pamph- 
lets suitable for this type of age group to work 
with. 

6. Probability-game theory. This is a big 
subject that could soon get out of reach of this 
type group, but elementary and introductory 
material exists that could be of interest and 
would be within the grasp of the group. 

7. Statistics. Again, this is a very big and 
many-sided subject, but considerable progress 
could be made along this line and within the 
reach of high school people. 

8. Some of the history of mathematics could 
be a sideline accomplishment. 

9. Short cuts to arithmetic—how and why 
they work. Here are but a few topics that might 
be studied by a mathematics club. A review of 
his old college math texts could suggest to the 
teacher other topics that could be at least intro- 
duced to a group of this sort. 

A “lay-around” table in the mathematics 
classroom or in the school library could be 
very useful. Several journals written on mathe- 
matics and readable for high school students are 
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published. Most states have active chapters of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
who could help with book lists and other sug- 
gestions. The national office of this organization 
has many inexpensive publications including a 
pamphlet with step-by-step procedure of organ- 
izing a mathematics club for high school. Its 
address is: National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

A rapidly increasing number of paperback 
books on mathematics are being published. 
Many of these are quite elementary and would 
be interesting and instructive reading, for the 
younger students. All paperbacks on mathe- 
matical subjects are not elementary, but a visit 
to a college or city bookstore should offer a 
number of inexpensive books suited to this 
purpose. 

Tutoring service, where a club member 
teaches or helps a student or group of students 
who are having difficulty with a lower-grade 
subject, is a very interesting and profitable 
activity for a certain type of mathematics club 
member. 

Current events happening from day to day 
continue to point out the fact that mathematics 
is becoming more and more a basic part of 
education for life in a modern world. The way 
should be open for students with particular inter- 
ests in this field to explore and advance pretty 
much at their own rate. Active mathematics 
clubs can help. 


Student Publication 


Distribution 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Every student or customer who buys a publi- 
cation is entitled to receive it. The business staff, 
therefore, should devise plans making it possible 
for those entitled to publications to get them. This 
is less difficult for yearbook and magazine staffs 
than for newspaper staffs, chiefly because news- 
papers are distributed more frequently. 

Sometimes the distribution of yearbooks may 
be played up by presenting the first copy in 
assembly in a short ceremony. It may be pre- 
sented to the principal, the president of the stu- 
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dent government, or someone else. At such an 
occasion, the editor may, if necessary, point out 
how original plans were modified. 

Before the yearbook distribution day arrives, 
the business staff should be sure that it has an 
accurate list of every one who bought a yearbook. 
In fact, long before that day, it can have posted 
its lists and invited students to report discrepan- 
cies. Before the day arrives, it should also an- 
nounce the procedure so the student can know 
when and where to get his book. 

If the school is small, all students may come 
to a central booth or the publications office. Each 
name should be checked and perhaps each buyer 
should sign a form. If the school is too big for 
this, it can have a series of depots for different 
different floors. Similar methods 
can be used in distributing magazines. 

Newspaper circulation is a more complicated 
problem because it is necessary to have a cir- 
culation staff at work sometimes every week or 
seldom less frequently than once a month. Each 
student who buys a paper is entitled to it—even 
if he is ill the day it comes out. If he is out for 
a week or so, he still may want his paper—and 
he should get it. 

Local circulation, to students and teachers, 
requires the most time. The simplest way, of 
course, is simply to put the newspaper where any- 
one can get it as long as the supply lasts. If this 
method is used, everyone—whether he pays for 
the paper or not—may get his copy. The staff 
may set up one or more depots from which stu- 
dents may get their copies by showing their 
activity card or subscription card—perhaps one 
that may be punched. Or papers may be cir- 
culated by class or home room. It is important 
not to disrupt teaching in doing this. 

Private schools may have paying subscribers 
who receive their newspapers by mail—alumni, 
parents, trustees. The mail circulation manager 
should consult the local postmaster about postal 
regulations applying to the school newspapers. 
He should, of course, observe these regulations. 

Circulation staffs often disregard public re- 
lations in their handling of mail copies. They 
may staple them, thus making it necessary to 
tear the sheet to read the paper. Or they may 
roll them tight. They are protected in an enve- 
lope, but this usually is too costly. Addresses 
should be easily read, not scribbled in pencil or 
ink. Complimentary copies should go to ele- 
mentary schools and junior high schools whose 
students come to the high school, the local library, 
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members of the board of education, officers of 
the Parent-Teachers Association, superintendent 
of schools, school press associations and selected 
high schools. 

Getting out a publication is important, but 
so is getting it promptly and easily into the hands 
of those for whom it is designed. 





What You May Need 











FUND-RAISING THROUGH CANDY SALES 

A new package and plan for educational and 
organizational fund-raising has been announced 
by Mason Candies, Inc., the leading supplier of 
consignment candy to schools and organizations. 

The new line, in red and gold boxes, will 
retail through organizations at 75¢ and $1.00, 
representing a two-thirds mark-up. 

Each box is wrapped with a personalized 
sleeve on which the company prints the organi- 
zation’s name, picture, slogan, and address at no 
charge to the group. 

There is no risk or investment for an organi- 
zation because Mason ships the candy on con- 
signment and the school or club pays for the 
candy after it has sold it and can return—for 
full credit—whatever it has not sold.—Mason 
Candies, P.O. Box 549, Mineola, Long Island, 
New York. 


FOR ROLLER SKATING ENTHUSIASTS 

SKATING REPORTER, “the first roller skat- 
ing newspaper with national coverage,” is a large 
eight-page publication issued four times a year 
and covers all phases of this popular activity— 
tournaments, shows, contests, games, exhibitions, 
parties, and other events, rink news, materials 
and equipment, correspondence, advertising, etc. 
Subscription 75 cents a year (one dollar outside 
the United States), 65 Shadyside Avenue, Du- 
mont, New Jersey. 


STAMP ENGRAVING 

Stamp engraving, a new handicraft, employs 
a series of stamping tools which, when ham- 
mered on sheet aluminum, create decorative pat- 
terns for jewelry and household articles that 
are as intricate and flawless as expensive hand 
engraving. High quality aluminum alloy sheet, 
furnished by the company, provides a durable 
luster. 

More than 40 different tools, a broad selection 
of designs, and illustrated booklets are available 
in more than 100 stores throughout the United 
States. Or write Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for April 








AFTER HOURS IN THE MUSEUM 
Scene I (In museum early in the afternoon. 
Voices fade in. Guide and group enter right stage 
for tour.) 

Guide: Now, if you’ll please step this way 
we come to the room of our famous medical 
heroes. 

Florence Nightingale was born in Florence, 
Italy, of very well-to-do English parents. At this 
time in England a nurse was considered lower 
than a wash-woman, but still Florence’s ambi- 
tion was to become a nurse. To do this, Florence 
had to go against the will of her parents. Florence 
did become a nurse, and is known for her untiring 
work in the Crimean War. During this war, she 
went to the very front lines and cared for the 
wounded in every way possible. She believed 
that everything in a hospital should be clean and 
because of this the death rates in the war were 
lowered considerably. She died at the age of 90. 

Student: Wasn’t she called the “Lady with 
the Lamp?” 

Guide: Yes, this was because during the 
Crimean War every night she walked down sev- 
eral miles of beds and said a word of cheer to 
each sick person. 

L. Boy: She sure was pretty! 

Sister: I want to be a nurse just like her when 
I grow up. 

Mother: But dear, I wanted you to bea... 

Guide: Ahem-m-m. Now to your right is 
Louis Pasteur. (moves on to next statue) 

Guide: Pasteur discovered a vaccine for ra- 
bies. He also studied fermentation and advanced 
the germ-theory of disease. He did more to help 
mankind than any other scientist I can think of. 

Student: Didn’t he study a silkworm disease 
only to find it was two diseases? 

Guide: Yes, I believe so, but we must be 
moving along now. 

L. Boy: Sister, what’s a silkworm? 

Sister: It’s a worm that lays eggs that turn 
into silk. 

Mother: It is not! 
cocoon of silk. 

L. Boy: Daddy, what’s a cocoon? 

Father: You’ve asked enough questions today, 
now just listen a while. 

Guide: Now we come to Madame Curie. (group 
follows guide to statue of Curie) 

Guide: Madame Curie was born in Warsaw, 


It’s a worm that spins a 
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Poland, in 1867. She, with the help of her hus- 
band, Pierre, discovered radium. Marie and 
Pierre received the Davy Medal, which is the 
highest honor the Royal Society of London can 
bestow. 

Student: I believe you left out the fact that 
radium is used to help cure cancer. 

Guide: Yes, I did but it helps cure other dis- 
eases besides cancer. 

Sister: Gosh! She must have been awfully 
smart. There aren’t many women that could have 
worked on something scientific like that. But I 
guess she had a lot of schooling. 

Guide: As a matter of fact, she quit school 
at the age of 17 so she could help with the work 
at home. Later, when she decided to go back 
she found that the only school she could hope to 
attend was a men’s college. She entered the 
school anyway and graduated without much 
trouble. 

Mother: How old was she when she died? 

Guide: She died from radium over-exposure 
at the age of 67... . Now we come to Hippocrates. 
(visitors follow guide to Hippocrates who stands 
in center stage.) 

Guide: Hippocrates was born on the Greek 
island Cos, in 460 B.C. He was born into a family 
of physicians, and received the very best of 
schooling for his time. 

When he grew up he became a noted physician, 
and believed in observing before prescribing. He 
is known as the “Father of Medicine.” He died 
in 377 B.C. 

L. Boy: Why don’t you tear his night shirt 
off and put some clothes on him? 

Guide: That is a toga; it was the everyday 
dress of the early Greeks and Romans. 

Father: What are some of his theories? 

Student: Oh, I can answer that. One unusual 
theory he had was that if a person broke a bone, 
say in the arm or leg, the bone that was parallel 
to that bone should be broken also, so they would 
be of the same length. 

Father: (scratching head, very doubtful as to 
what the student said) Er, yeah, sure, I always 
do that. 

Sister: I think I understand. But why is Hip- 
pocrates called the “Father of Medicine?” Why 
not Pasteur or somebody else? 

Guide: Without Hippocrates’ work, other doc- 
tors and scientists could have done very little 
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GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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improved our ability to serve our 


customers satisfactorily. 


For the FORTIETH time we wish you 
a HAPPY PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 


HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING 
CO. started in business FORTY years 
ago—on January 1, 1920. Friends 
and customers, your orders, kind- 
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you every one and want to thank 


you and to assure you of our 


genuine appreciation. 
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P.O. Box 1016 « 1615 Royal St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








about figuring out how the body worked... . Now 
if you’ll please step this way, we come to Banting. 
(everybody moving to statue to right of Hip- 
pocrates.) 

Guide: Dr. Banting was born on a Canadian 
farm in 1891. He had average schooling. In the 
first World War he was a Canadian army doctor. 
Later he worked on and discovered insulin. In 
1923 he received the Nobel Prize for his work 
that saved many people who had diabetes. 

L. Boy: Daddy, being insulin is the same as 
being crazy ain’t it? 

Father: No, son, you mean insane, not insulin. 

Mother: Dr. Banting was killed in some sort 
of accident wasn’t he? 

Guide: Yes, a plane crash in 1941. He died 
when he was 50... . (Guide moving toward left 
stage to Fleming.) Now we come to Alexander 
Fleming. 

Guide: Alexander Fleming was born in Dar- 
nel, Scotland in 1881. He is known for his dis- 
covery of the antiseptic, lysozyme. In 1945 he 
shared the Nobel Prize with Sir Howard Florey 
and Ernest Chain. 

Student: Er, excuse me again sir, but you left 
out the most important thing he did! 

Guide: (Wondering why student doesn’t be- 
come guide. ) All right genius, what did I forget 
this time? 

Student: Fleming discovered penicillin! 

Guide: Oh that! Well I, er, ah, uh, ... To the 
far right we come to Salk. (everybody moves to 
statue on far left stage.) 

Guide: This is a recent addition to our mu- 
seum. This is a bust of Dr. Salk who as you 
probably know, discovered and perfected the 
famous Salk polio vaccine, which has been proved 
so effective in preventing polio. 

Student: In what year was Dr. Salk born? 

Guide: 1914. 

Father: Has Pennsylvania done anything to 
reward their hero? 

Guide: Yes, Pennsylvania gave him the Meri- 
torious Service Medal. 

Sister: When did Dr. Salk begin his search 
for the polio vaccine? 

Guide: In 1951. 

L. Boy: Mommy, did Dr. Salk make me take 
that shot yesterday? 

Mother: Well, in a way I guess, but some day 
you'll be glad. 

L. Boy: When I’m glad that I got a shot, boy, 
that’ll be the day! 

(Visitors talk about the different statues as cur- 
tains close. Voices fade out.) 

Scene II. (Jock enters carrying a dusting rag 
and mumbling to self; he walks up stage from 
left to right, as he nears bottom of risers the 
statue on Hippocrates’ left tends to sneeze and 
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Hippocrates bends arm graciously down and 
places a finger under the statue’s nose, then re- 
sumes position. Jock finishes and turns to statues 
saying: 

Jock: That student knew more about you than 
that guide in his 15 years here at the museum. 
But I know more in my 72 years than that guide 
will ever know. (Turns and walks out of the room, 
sounds of the door being locked are heard simul- 
taneously with voices.) 


Group: Wait for us! Hey, don’t lock up yet! 

Jock: Come on! Closing time! (Night falls 
over the museum.) 

Scene III. (Before lights are turned on, voices 
are heard from the statues in the background.) 

Statues: He did it again, what a gyp! (etc.). 
I’ve never been so insulted! (etc.). (Dim lights on, 
to give late night effect.) 

Hippocrates: (shouting) All right what is it 
this time? The guide again? 

Statues: Yes! Yes! 

Hippocrates: You’re not the only ones that 
have something to gripe about! That guide didn’t 
mention that I had 265 cures for different afflic- 
tions. This must make the hundredth time he 
forgot. 

Fleming: Well, probably none of them worked 
anyway. 

Hippocrates: You shouldn’t be talking, you 
only discovered penicillin by accident. I had to 
work for my fame. 

Salk: I suppose you think I discovered the 
Polio vaccine by accident too? 

Hippocrates: No, no, that’s enough, we’re all 
great (especially me). Now we’ve all got to get 
together and do something about this lousy, so- 
called guide. He couldn’t find his way up stairs 
if the steps weren’t marked. 

Nightingale: You’re right! We’ll have to set 
up another meeting. 

(Statues set up chairs and get blackboard.) 

Hippocrates: Secretary, read the history of 
this meeting! 

Curie: (Secretary) Two years ago, (turning to 
Salk) that was before your time, Mr. Salk, we 
decided that it was us or that stupid guide. 

Banting: Oh yes, I remember we also decided 
that it was us, since we are only statues. 

Curie: Yes, that’s true, we decided to give 
him 500 more chances. If he left something about 
all of us out for 500 more times we were going to 
walk out on him. 

Hippocrates: Secretary, call the roll and let’s 
get this meeting underway! 

Curie: (calls roll) 

Banting: He didn’t even mention my theory 
of the pancreas function. 

Curie: He left out my discovery of plutonium. 

Fleming: He left out how long I worked on 
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the study of mold before I perfected penicillin. 

Hippocrates: As I said before he failed to 
mention my other 256 cures. 

Nightingale: He didn’t say how many pairs 
of shoes I wore out walking by those beds in 
the Crimean War. 

Pasteur: He didn’t mention my anthrax 
vaccine. 

Salk: He didn’t tell of my influenza vaccine. 

Hippocrates: Well, I guess that means one 
more chance is gone. Mr. Pasteur, how many 
chances has he used up to date? 

Pasteur: (counting endlessly all the marks on 
the blackboard) 499, sir. 

Hippocrates: Very well, that means he has 
to offend each of us once more and we’re all 
through. 

Salk: Why wait ’til he offends all of us. Let’s 
walk out as soon as he offends the first one of us. 

Hippocrates: All in favor of this idea say 
“aye,” (everyone says “aye’”’) all opposed “no.” 
(Then very quickly Hippocrates says) The “ayes” 
have it. 

Pasteur: Cheese it fellows, they are unlocking 
the doors. It’s morning. (Everyone goes back to 
normal position, blackboard is hidden.) 

Scene IV. (Lights are red, lunch box on small 
table, door rattles. Jock strolls in, puts lunch box 
on edge of statue, walks across stage to right. 
Guide strolls in, sees lunch box, opens and picks 
up piece of pie and mutters to self... .) “Jock has 
a good lunch today.” (Walks to statue of Hip- 
pocrates while nibbling pie and mutters to self) 
“Guess I’d better brush up on today’s lecture, 
uh...ah... yes, here’s this part about Hippocra- 
tes’ 265 cures. Well, I always leave that out, it’s 
not important anyhow.” 

Hippocrates: (Kicks pie into guide’s face, say- 
ing) Let’s go gang. He’s had his chances! 

Pasteur: Yep! ... all 500 of them! 
leave stage.) 

(Jock enters, absentmindedly begins to dust 


(Statues 





If you want a FOREIGN JOB or PEN PAL 
you are advised to advertise in — 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
(THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS) 


If you want a really acceptable gift to send foreign 
language friends with little command of nme you 
could not do better than send them this POPULAR 
MONTHLY PICTORIAL IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. it 
is used as a supplementary reader by all grades in 
the schools of 63 countries. 
Subscription: $1.25. (10 copies a year to 
any address.) send 
Small advertisements: 10c a word. No} check 
abbreviations. with 
Specimen Copy: 25c. order. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, ot A ¥, 
Watford, Herts., England 


Please 
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statues which aren’t there. See guide on floor. 
Then notices absence of statues. Rushes off stage 
saying .. .) “Gosh, wait ’til I tell the boss!!!” 


GENERAL SCIENCE TEST 


There are a number of possibilities for exam- 
ining or testing an audience in science. In one, 
each student is handed a small printed or mimeo- 
graphed slip with numbers and blanks on it cor- 
responding to the number of the item displayed 
or described, or the question asked. At the end 
of the test the answers are read and the students 
correct their own, or their neighbor’s papers. A 
show of hands, indicating the number answered 
correctly, will add to the effectiveness of this 
program. 

Identifying birds (slides or pictures, calls on 
the record player, etc.) trees, leaves, animals, ma- 
terials, habits, organization, structure, etc., is an- 
other type of program. 

Another type of test is that based upon some 
ten or fifteen simple questions concerning more 
or less commonly known phenomena. For ex- 
ample such questions as the following might be 
asked: 

Why do stars twinkle? Why are animals not 
crosseyed? Cana chicken swim? Why is fire hot? 
Why do we yawn? Why does not the cat drink 
like the horse? Which has the warmer fur, a cat 
or a dog? Why do we swing our arms when we 
walk? Why cannot we see in the dark? What 
animal’s nap is shorter than a cat’s? Can a duck 
roost on a broomstick? Why do cats claw trees? 
How can the Mississippi run uphill? If a bat is 
blind, how can it “see.” Why does a snake stick 
out its tongue? Why does a rainbow bow? How 
can snakes run? Where are a hen’s teeth? Can 
an owl see in the dark? 

Why does a cow chew her cud? Is there sound 
when a bell rings, unheard by anyone? Why do 
some wading birds sleep on one foot? Why is 
it hard to walk straight with your eyes shut? 
Why does a dog turn around several times before 
it lies down? Why does not a hollow lead ball 
not bounce? Why can we induce sleep by count- 
ing fence posts, sheep, etc.? Why. do we stretch? 
Why do we dislike snakes? What makes warts? 
Why does the heart beat faster when we are 
frightened? How do folks become stronger when 
they are angry? How do glasses aid in seeing? 
What makes hair curly? 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM-TOURS 
FOR INCOMING FRESHMEN 


Assembly-tours arranged for groups with com- 
patible interests have real value for guidance 
purposes. Well prepared assembly talks, drama- 
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tizations and demonstrations make both general 
and specific contributions. Such presentations 
are made doubly effective if followed with a tour 
(or tours) which bring the incoming students 
into direct contact with the things shown in the 
more formal program. The two following pro- 
grams will illustrate this profitable type of ori- 
entation procedure. 

The first program stresses attitudes toward 
school, opportunities for participation in activ- 
ities, and sensible planning. The tour shows gen- 
eral building and grounds areas and use and also, 
where possible, various activities in actual session, 
or at least, the settings, materials, exhibits, etc., 
which represent them. 

Greetings _... Student Body President 
I’m Glad I Came to High School Sophomore 
Why You’ll Be Glad You Came to High 





Opportunities in Extracurricular Activities: 
School Newspaper Student Editor 
School Yearbook 
Boys’ Sports 
Girls’ Athletic Association President G.A.A. 
National Honor Society _.______._... President 

(Various other clubs, groups, and organizations 

may be similarly presented briefly by officers 

or members.) 

Importance of Careful Planning __. 

Get-Acquainted Tour 

The second assembly-tour is concerned mostly 
with graduation requirements, college entrance 
requirements, and school curricula and courses. 

COON: i 

Purpose of the Educational Program _.. Counselor 

Requirements for Graduation Counselor 

Requirements for College 
Entrance -__...__..._....-...-.-............-.... College Dean 

Vocational Subjects Teachers 

(Several of these may be presented, or all, if 

there are but a few—commercial, art, home eco- 

nomics, shop, etc.) 

A Fie Foe 

A Get-Acquainted Tour 


The incoming students select from a mimeo- 
graphed list the classes they wish to visit and then, 
led by guides, see these in actual session, or the 
rooms and equipment if classes are not in session. 
The guide (or teacher) will answer questions that 
they may raise. 

A refreshment period always makes a nice 
“cap” to such a program. Obviously, this assem- 
bly-tour arrangement requires a great deal of 
careful planning and handling. Whether or not 
the student council organizes, promotes, and 
handles it, the members of this and other student 
bodies serve as receptionists and guides.—Adelyn 
Margaret Rotholtz, Reno Public Schools, Reno, 
Nevada. 


..... Principal 


ee Vice-Principal 
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News-Notes and Comments 


Education for Entertainment? 


Dr. Charles Bish, director of the NEA Talented 
Student Project, visited a town not long ago where 
he found the school program practically focused 
on the welfare and success of the football team. 
“I looked around and wondered what’s wrong 
with the school,” he recalled in a recent ‘“News- 
week” article. “And then I did a bit of research 
about the community and found that it led a 
dull, monotonous, unexciting existence, and that 
the adults literally took over the school and made 
those kids entertain them. They didn’t ask their 
youngsters to learn trigonometry and algebra. 
They asked that they put on a good show every 
weekend and win their games.”—Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal 


Zooming Allowances—And Spending 

In fifteen years the average U.S. teen-ager’s 
pocket money has increased from $2.50 to $10 per 
week. Collectively in America, teen-agers rep- 
resent a hefty $9.5 billion in purchasing power 
(roughly a third of which they earn themselves at 
part-time work and summer jobs), and they dole 
it out annually on everything from ice cream (145 
million gallons), home permanents (9 million), and 
pop records ($75 million) to one-fifth ($25 million) 
of all deodorants sold in the U.S. 

Here’s a breakdown from consumer analyst 
Eugene Gilbert on how the average boy spends his 
weekly $10 today: Dating ($1); snacks (90 cents); 
entertainment, movies, records, etc. (90 cents); 
clothes (70 cents); savings (70 cents); school sup- 
plies (60 cents); reading material (50 cents); cars 
and gasoline (40 cents); sports ($1.10); hobbies (30 
cents); grooming (20 cents); miscellaneous items 
(40 cents). His biggest single expense? Two dol- 
lars and thirty cents a week on his regular school 
lunch.—Newsweek 


National Merit Scholarships 

Last spring some 550,000 juniors and seniors 
in 14,500 American high schools took the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. In December 
10,000 Semifinalists took the Scholarship Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
and approximately 95 per cent passed this second 
hurdle. These Finalists are to be announced in 
May. 

In the final phase of the competition, high 
school marks, extracurricular activities, school 
citizenship, and leadership are evaluated along 
with the scores on the tests. 

These awards are sponsored by more than 100 
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business and industrial organizations, professional 
societies, foundations, individuals. and the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation itself, which 
conducts the annual nation-wide competition. 

This Merit Scholarship Program was founded 
in 1955. Over one and one-half million students 
have been tested and more than fifteen million 
dollars in scholarships have been awarded. At 
present more than 3,000 students in some 400 col- 
leges hold Merit scholarships. The address of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation is 1580 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Students Organize Safety Group 

A national safety organization especially for 
high school students was organized in September 
when 100 teen-agers from every state in the union 
met in Kansas City, Mo., for the National Student 
Traffic Safety Conference. Delegates voted tenta- 
tively to name the organization The National Stu- 
dent Safety Association. They elected a president 
and a 12-member committee composed of two stu- 
dents from each of six regions. 

The students attending the conference were 
leaders in traffic safety programs in their own 
schools and communities. Although they had the 
advice and counsel of their adult consultants 
throughout conference sessions, the movement to 
organize the association came from the student 
delegates and not from the adult advisers. 

Sponsor of this new approach to safety educa- 
tion is the National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association, under 
a grant from the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
The commission was responsible for planning the 
National Student Traffic Safety Program which 
was instituted in some 500 high schools in the 
nation during 1958-59. 


The Williamsburg Student Burgesses 


Teen-agers representing the 50 American states 
and 22 foreign countries attended the Williams- 
burg Student Burgesses, a three-day forum on 
problems of the democratic world, in Williams- 
burg, Va., in February. The Americans repre- 
sented state student council associations while the 
foreign students are studying in the U.S. under 
auspices of the American Field Service. Co- 
operating in the conference were the National 
Assn. of Secondary School Principals, the Na- 
tional Assn. of Student Councils, the American 
Field Service, the U.S. Office of Education, the 
College of William and Mary, and Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc. 
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A Veteran 


One of the very oldest of competitions in the 
high school newspaper field is that of West Vir- 
‘inia, which recently scheduled its 38th annual 

ate event. This contest is sponsored and handled 
the Department of Journalism, University of 
t Virginia. 

‘nm this event school publications are classified 
into three groups, for schools of more than 700 
students, 300-700, and below 300. Newspapers 
within each group are divided into “type-printed” 
and “mimeographed.” Depending upon its score, 
each entry is rated as “All-State,” First Class,” 

r “Second Class.” In the interest of improve- 
ment, following the judging score sheets are sent 
to each competitor. 

The newspapers are rated on 10 items, each 
with a possible value of 10 points. These items 
are: makeup and format, typography, pictures, 
news stories, sports articles and features, editorial 
policy and technique, features and literary work, 
headlines, advertising, and copyreading and proof- 
reading. 


At Least a “C” Or 

San Diego, California, senior high schools have 
a scholastic eligibility policy, originally enacted 
in 1958 on an experimental basis, that provides: 

. senior high school students who participate in 
certain extracurricular activities must have 
earned a grade average of ‘C’ with no recorded 
failures during the prior semester.” 


Straight “A,” No Pay 
An Ashland (Virginia) theatre gives passes to 
all students in Hanover County who bring in 
“straight A” (‘including deportment”) report 
cards for the past marking period. 


May We Outlaw Fad Clothing? 

In the January, 1960, number of California 
Journal of Education, Robert N. Rowe describes 
a number of cases at court and concludes, “The 
writer believes that we may legally outlaw fad 
clothing. Administrators cannot hide behind the 
rationalization that the law will not support con- 
trols on clothing worn at school. The cases cited 
above indicate that the law will support clothing 
controls as long as the boards and administrators 
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act in good faith with the intent of improving 
school management.” 


East Gary’s Teen-age Code 


When parents and teen-agers get together to 
frame a community code, it frequently turns out 
that they see eye to eye on various matters of 
teen-age conduct. Members of the East Gary, 
Indiana, Junior and Senior High School P.T.A. 
found this out after they brought together the 
opinions of nearly five hundred parents and a 
thousand students on a wide range of ever present 
problems—dating and parties, curfew times, driv- 
ing, home entertaining, use of the telephone, and 
the like. 

Published in pamphlet form, the East Gary 
Teen-age Code mentions that on four specific 
points parents’ and teen-agers’ opinions did di- 
verge markedly: whether or not a high school 
student should have a car; the maximum limits 
of a telephone conversation; steady (versus 
“steadily” dating; and the price range of gifts that 
boys and girls exchange. On all other points— 
including such major matters as drinking, smok- 
ing, chaperonage, and dating and party hours— 
there was surprisingly close agreement. 

In a brief foreword to the pamphlet, the 
P.T.A.’s committee of compilers reminds students 
and their parents that “these are not meant to 
be rules or laws. Rather they represent the 
thoughts of a majority of East Gary families 
about desirable standards, which each family may 
use as it sees fit.” 





Among The Books 











BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK, sixth edition, ap- 
peared in December in a 1,050,000-copy run—one 
of the largest book orders in printing history. 
More than 17,600,000 copies of this book have been 
sold since it was first published in 1910. It is 
reputably outsold only by the Bible. 

In its new 480-page edition the HANDBOOK is 
completely reorganized, redesigned and rewritten, 
with special emphasis upon appeal to boys. It has 
an easy-to-read narrative style. 

The book includes 68 pages in full color deal- 
ing with nature pictures, merit badges and other 
insignia. Its two-color illustrations are keyed 
to Boy Scout ranks, red for Tenderfoot, brown for 
Second Class and green for First Class. 

Norman Rockwell, long associated with Boy 
Scouts and their publications, designed the cover. 

The price of the BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK 
is one dollar. 
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WRECKED CARS. CASKET, 
AND BURIAL 


So successful was Key Club Week, organized 
by White Station High Key Club, White Station 
High School, Memphis, Tennessee, that the pro- 
gram was repeated in a number of other Memphis 
high schools. 

Four topics were dramatized during the first 
four days, traffic safety, building hazards, Civil 
Defense, and Key Club-Kiwanis relationship. A 
pep rally dramatizing school spirit climaxed the 
observance on Friday. 

On Monday, safe driving was brought to the 
attention of arriving students as they passed a 
wreck scene in front of the school. The tableau 
included an over-turned car, dummies appro- 
priately sprawled and a freshly turned grave. 

Inside, students were confronted with safety 
posters and were given a “Green Cross for Safety” 
button and a copy of “Defensive Driving Tactics.” 

They filed past a second wreck scene to attend 
a safety talk in the gym, by the executive director 
of the local safety council. The assembly program 
was introduced by the tape-recorded screams and 
crash of an auto collision. The speaker’s rostrum 
was a casket, with a sign on it reading, “Yours?” 

After the assembly, the students witnessed an 
outdoor demonstration of a device for testing 
driver’s reaction time. Throughout the day, stu- 
dents were also tested for color-blindness, vision, 
and depth perception. 

The next day a party of Key Clubbers and a 
safety official made a tour of the school building, 
looking for hazards. Among several discovered 
was a dangerous natural gas leak. On Wednesday 
club members distributed information on Civil 
Defense. 

On Thursday the Key Club took over a meeting 
of the East Memphis Kiwanis Club, its sponsor. 
Members conducted an installation of officers and 
new members and provided two speakers. 

To bring the week to a close, members held a 
pep rally which was rated the most successful 
of the year. After burying “School Spirit,” they 
revived him in dramatic fashion. 


TEACHERS STAGE STUNT SHOW 


The scholarship fund sponsored by the 
Urbana Teachers Association needed a _ boost. 
The educators had for some time been interested 
in helping outstanding students who were plan- 
ning to enter the teaching profession and had 
been contributing to such a fund, but the amount 
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was so small that it would have been negligible to 
a recipient. 

The UTA president appointed a committee to 
set up plans for establishing a larger fund. Com- 
mittee members first invited community service 
clubs to contribute. Their own money-making 
project was a stunt show, in which the UTA mem- 
bers were eager to participate. Proceeds from 
the two sources made it possible to award two 
scholarships each year, and to add to the principal 
fund.—Illinois Education 


“THINGS I LIKE” 


Good teachers, good libraries and good build- 
ings were prominent among ‘things I like about 
my school” reported in a survey among 4,000 stu- 
dents of the Sapulpa, Oklahoma, schools, grades 
1 through 12. They listed also “things I think 
should be improved” and the findings are being 
studied carefully by both school administrators 
and patrons. 


WELCOME, FOREIGN STUDENT 


A “Foreign Student for Alwood” campaign is 
underway at Alwood High School, Woodhull, 
Illinois. The Student Council is raising $650 as 
its share of the expense and the community is 
raising the remainder necessary. 

The school and community expect to welcome 
and enroll this foreign student before school opens 
next September. 


NOVEL PROJECT 


Recently the Santa Fe Classroom Teachers 
Association Public Relations Committee placed 
an attractive education billboard on the Albu- 
querque Highway south of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Later a group of 39 students from Harrington 
Junior High School visited the billboard with the 
thought of developing a somewhat similar project 
for next year’s American Education Week. The 
class plans to submit ideas and designs for such 
a poster to the National Education Association. 


MORE THAN WINDOW DRESSING 

In Greensboro, during American Education 
Week, we decided to take the Mountain to Mo- 
hammed. The Woman’s College Student Educa- 
tion Association sponsored a demonstration class 
in a downtown store window. Twenty-eight 
eighth grade students from Curry School held two 
of their regular classes in a “glass showcase.” This 
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display window was equipped with sound so that 
observers could both see and hear pupils at work. 

The two class periods included the following 
activities: an inductive formal grammar lesson 
on adjective clauses, seat-work on practice sen- 
tences, reports on the growth of education in 
North Carolina, using charts, an original story, 
a telephone conversation, and a panel discussion. 

The project proved to be most entertaining and 
instructive to those who came to see and hear us 
at our labors.—Marian Franklin in North Carolina 
Education 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


A letter from the editor: Dear Genius—Plat- 
itudinous ponderosity should be forsworn in pro- 
mulgating esoteric cogitations. Also in articulating 
superficial sentimentalities, and amicable, philo- 
sophical, or psychological dicta. The indispensable 
attributes of all conversational communication are 
clarified conciseness, compacted comprehensibil- 
ity, coalescent consistency, and concatenated co- 
gency. Polysyllabic profundity should be sed- 
ulously shunned; also pompous prolixity, psitta- 
ceous vacuity, grandiloquent vapidity, and ventril- 
oquial verbosity. Extemporaneous descantings and 
unpremeditated expatiations must have veracious 
vivacity and uninhibited intelligibility, but with- 
out thrasonical bombast, or rhodomontade. In 
other words, boys and girls! Tell the truth in the 
fewest possible words. Keep your stories simple, 
concise, coherent. Avoid slang, but don’t put on 
the literary “dog.” Say what you mean. Mean 
what you say. Know what you’re talking about; 
and don’t use big words! ! ! !—The Scholastic 
Editor. 


PLAY EXCHANGE 


The Inter-High Council of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland, is sponsoring an exchange of plays 
among its member schools. The income, after 
royalties, production costs and other expenses 
have been met, will go into a scholarship fund. 





GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Furnished in pre-printed master carbon units for 
any liquid (spirit or direct process) duplicator. 


7th grade—" You Are Growing Up” 
8th grade—”" You Are A Teen-ager” 
9th grade—*’Beginning High School” 


G. A. Eichler Albert M. Lerch 


The Continental Press, Inc. 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 











THE MONEY TREE 

Several schools have reported that their 
“Money-Tree” represents an unusual, intriguing 
and profitable money raising device. In this plan 
contributions are sealed between two colored 
leaves (usually made from heavy paper or card- 
board) and then attached to the bare branches of 
a real tree erected on a suitable base. 

The tree is “planted” in the corridor, on the 
assembly stage, or in some other spot where it 
shows up attractively—and invitingly. A smaller 
tree is used by individual clubs or groups while 
a large one is used for some entire-school 
campaign. 

Officially appointed “Foresters” provide the 
leaves and glue and help the contributor to place 
his leaf just where he wants it. 


ANTI-BOO CAMPAIGN 

In order to promote good sportsmanship at 
basketball games and wrestling matches the 
Okmulgee (Oklahoma) Student Council organized 
a tell-your-home-room campaign in which repre- 
sentatives explained ways of showing sports- 
manship, led discussions and answered ques- 
tions. An important part of this representation 
was a statement by Coach Francis Gates showing 
how utterly useless booing is—it accomplishes 
nothing because the officials’ decisions still stand. 


Com edy Cues 


Degree of Happiness 
“Are you happy now, that you’re 








Superior: 
in the Navy?” 

Sailor: “Yes sir.” 

Superior: ‘What were you before you got into 
the Navy?” 

Sailor: ‘Much happier.” 

xk x 
No Help Needed 


Suitor: “Sir, I have an attachment for your 
daughter.” 

Father: “Young man, when my daughter 
needs accessories, I’ll buy them for her myself.” 
ww wer 

Many a man’s wallet would be flatter if it 
weren’t so full of credit cards. 

ww * 
An Eye for an Eye 

Wife: “Wake up, Stanley, there’s a burglar 
going thru your pockets.” 

Husband: “Leave me out of it. You two fight 
it out yourselves.” 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team — the basketball boys — 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools! . . . 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field, 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education. 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 


And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school —THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL. 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 
Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . . And EVERY DAY we received letters of glowing praise and appre- 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . . Those articles by advisers of prize- 
winning books are superb. . . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. ... That layout article was most helpful... . Thanks for the article on money- 
raising. .. ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 


Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail. 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 


a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP!) 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 
Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If | don’t like it, | under- 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year. 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready. | 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 


Send magazine to: (Signed) 


[-] NOTE: Send us information (Address 
about the fall critical service. (City, State) 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 
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— but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern — the 
educational program of his school. 
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For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
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